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IN offering to the Publick at large a ſecond edition 
of theſe letters, which were originally intended to 
anſwer a mere local purpoſe, it may be neceſſary to 
ſtate my reaſons for doing ſo, eſpecially ſince anſwers 
of merit have been publiſhed which might ſeem to 
preclude the neceſſity of any other. The approba- 


' tion, however, which was conferred upon them by 


many reſpectable characters of different religious 
perſuaſions, as well as by many of my own friends, 
the demand for them, when the firſt edition was 
entirely ſold, and the agreement of the AssocIATION 


FOR PROMOTING RELIGION AND VIRTUE, to take a 


large number of copies, determined me to reprint 
them; and I was the more readily induced to do 
fo, becauſe by avoiding topicks of controverſy a- 
mongſt the different ſects of Chriſtians, and by giv- 
ing an abſtract of the evidences of Chriſtianity taken 
from writers of acknowledged merit, 1 was induced 
to hope they might be effentially uſeful to many 
Chriſtians not ſufficiently well informed on the 
ſubject. . | | 


In this edition the work has undergone conſide- 
rable alterations. The ſecond letter of the former 
edition, on the nature of teſtimony, has been omitted, 
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partly as being too metaphyſical for many readers, 
and partly on account of the impoſſibility to do 
juſtice to the argument within ſuch narrow bounds. 
Many digreſſions have been either omitted, or thrown 
into the form of notes. The letters on prophecy and 
the evidence for the Moſaick revelation have been 
tranſpoſed, and the former conſiderably enlarged ; 
and ſome notes, which I eſteem valuable ones, and 
for which I am en to the ASSOCIATION already 
mentioned, have been added, particularly the notes 
on Tacitus and Joſephus in the ſeventh and eighth 
letters, and that on the ſolar ſyſtem in the twelfth 


5 letter. 


For theſe valuable communications, as well as 
for the very liberal conduct of the as80e1arion 
throughout the whole buſineſs, I feel myſelf parti- 
cularly indebted.* And the part which they have 
taken has been more pleaſing to me, and is more 
honourable to them, on account of my known dif- 
ference in religious ſentiments from moſt, if not all 
the members of that reſpectable body; a circum- 
ſtance too which ſhows that it is poſſible to anſwer 
Mr. Paine without heating ourſelves in fractious diſ- 
putations about doctrinal points drawn from the bible, 
thougk he ſeems to think othcrwiſe. Would to God 

| that 


* In acknowledging my obligations to the as80c1aT10n, I 
conceive myſelf particularly bound to mention the Bis nor or 
Coxx, and Arzxaxner Knox, Esq; through whom my inter- 
courſe with that body commenced and was carried on. 


PREFACE " "a 


that he and the other enemies of our common prin- 
ciples had leſs ground for their illiberal reflections, 
and that the truth of doctrinal opinions were diſ- 
cuſſed more generally without wrangling / 


As I have carefully endeavoured to avoid intro- 
ducing religious controverſy, it may be attributed 
to an improper compliance with the ſentiments of 
others, and as it has been inſinuated that I did not 
believe in what I before defended, I think it neceE- 
fary to declare, that though the language of others 
is often made uſe of, I have not inſerted a ſingle 
ſentence which is not perfectly conſiſtent with my 
own religious opinions. My motive for avoiding ſuch 
ſubjects as might render the work leſs uſeful, is ſa- 
tisfactory to myſelf, and will, I truſt, be approved 
by every candid and liberal mind. Whilſt I am 
ready, when occaſion requires, to give a reaſon for 
the ſentiments I have adopted as true, to every man 
that aſketh me, I acknowledge that I feel more zeal 
for thoſe points in which all Chriſtians are for the 
moſt part agreed, as moſt nearly connected with 
moral conduct, than for thoſe, however important, 
reſpecting which wiſe and good men have held ſuch 
different opinions. 


IT will be obſerved by thoſe: who are converſant 
with the writings in defence of Chriſtianity, that 
many of the ſentiments, and frequently even the 
langua,2 in the following letters has been borrowed 
without acknowledgment. My motive for this was 


partly 
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partly to avoid too frequent quotations which might 
fatigue the reader ; and partly becauſe I conceived 
it an unneceſſary trouble, ſince ſhould the arguments 
made uſe of be deemed ſufficiently ſtrong, it is of 
little conſequence on the preſent occaſion from what 
ſource they are derived; and I feel ſatisfied that 
none of the reſpectable authors whoſe works I have 
made free with, could they be conſulted, would ob- 


ject to ſuch a uſe for ſuch a purpoſe. 


NoTw1THSTANDING the great additional aſſiſ- 
tance I have had in reviſing the preſent edition, I 
am ſenſible that many defects ſtill remain. All the 
alterations which were propoſed to me, have not 
been made, perhaps through an error of judgment 
which may render the work leſs uſeful ; and others 
might have occurred, which may not have been 
communicated from an apprehenſion of confiderably 
increaſing my trouble, or of appearing diſpoſed to 
find fault, I truſt, however, that the deficiencies 
will not appear great, and that the cauſe I have un- 
dertaken to defend, wiil not ſuffer from any errors 
that I may have committed. At the ſame time, [ 
earneſtly zecommend it to every reader, whoſe 
doubts may not be removed by this compendium, 
to conſult the works to which I have referred, or 
others of merit on the ſame ſubject, before he de- 
cides againſt a cauſe for which I. am a weak though 


zealous advocate. of 


CORE, FEBPUARY 12, 1796. T. D. HINCKS. 
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Introduction. 


FeLLow-CITIZENS, 


A WORK has lately been circulated amongſt you with 
much induſtry, and, if I have been rightly informed, with 
conſiderable ſucceſs, which calls for attention from all who 
are ſatisfied of the truth of Revelation, and regard the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity as cloſely connected with the preſent and future 
happineſs of mankind. Had this work been permitted to take 
the uſual courſe, and only one or two copies of it reached this 
part of the Kingdom, I ſhould not have thought of troubling 
you with any remarks, but have truſted to the anſwers which 
have been, or will be publiſhed in other places, and to the 
wany excellent works which have been written in fupport of 
the evidences of Revelation. But when ſome perfons, with 
a zeal which I cannot think laudable, which perhaps deſerves 
reprehenſion, have rendered it by their exeitions a /zca/ pub- 
lication, and have cauſed its diſperſian amongſt thoſe, who 
from their ſituation in life, are unable of themſelves to fee the 
falſe reaſoning it contains, it is incumbent on thoſe, whoſe 
education and courſe of ſtudy bare led them to inveſtigate the 
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ſubject, to endeavour to aſſiſt their brethren, and prevent them, 
if poſſible, from forſaking the clear and pleaſant ſtreams of Re- 
ligion, for the muddy and bitter waters of infidelity. With 
this view, this and the following Letters are addreſſed to you. 


The publication to which J have alluded, is entitled The 
Age of Reaſon, being an inveſtigation of true and fabulous theole- 
gy, and it is written by T homas Paine, a man who has acquired 
much celebrity by his political writings, and whoſe name is 
therefore calculated to promote the circulation of any work. 
The title which the author has arrogantly, if not inſidiouſſy 
prefixed, intimates his deſign of ſhowing that Chriſtianity is 
inconſiſtent with reaſon, and that it is to be conſidered only as 
a kind of fabulous theology. 


There are no objections contained in this Pamphlet which 
have not been already urged, and in the opinion of moſt who 
have examined both ſides of the queſtion, completely refuted. 
Like moſt profeſſors of infidelity* the writer ſeems to have 
viewed Revelation only under the maſk of prejudice, and to 
have haſtily adopted an opinion which a more full and candid 
view of the ſubje& might have ſhown him the impropriety 
of. Unable to judge the heart of a fellow-creature, I ſhall not 
diſpute that purity of intention to which Mr. Paine lays 
claim, nor ſhall I encourage the ſuppoſition that he does not 
believe what he has publiſhed. Like others who have held 
ſimilar opinions, he may be ſincere, and he is certainly more 
honeſt than thoſe, who agreeing with him in opinion pretend 
a zeal for Chriſtianity, and openly deplore that apparent de- 
Cline, in which they ſecretly rejoice, and which their own 
conduct has a tendency to promote. At the ſame time I muſt 
condemn that confidence in his own judgment which has led 
him to difſeminate opinions reſpeQing which he is in a great 


meaſure very ill-informed, and which, though they may have 
been 


*% 


Mr. Paine in making ſome very juſt remarks on mental lyins, as 
he terms it, and the practice of men's ſubſcribing to articles they dv 
not believe, has introduced a new definition of the word infidelity ,— 
Infidelity, ſays he, does not conſil in believing or diſbelieving, it con/ifts in a 
man's profeſſing to believe what he does not believe. Notwithſlanding this 
aſſertion, I am ſtill inclined to think the proper meaning of infidelity to 
be unbelief, or ſcepticiſm ; I have therefore continued to uſe it in that 
ſenſe, as not liable to be miſunderſtood. What Mr. Paine reprobates 
may more properly be termed hypocriſy, 


1 


been confirmed by long habit, do not ſeem to have been ori- 
ginally the reſult of deep and impartial inveſtigation eſpecially 
when thoſe opinions, thus arrogantly aſſerted, have a, ten- 
dency to weaken, if not deſtroy the principles of Virtue and 
Religion fo uſeful to ſociety, and to rob men of their beſt 
ſupport under the calamities of life. But, whatever praiſe or 
blame attach itſelf to the conduct of the writer, the work is 
now in poſſeſſion of many amongſt you, and though I cannot 
think the arguments contained in it againſt Religion have 
much weight, yet there are ſeveral circumftances which ren- 
der it neceſſary to prepare an antidote for the poiſon it con- 
tains. There is no writer I have ever met witli, who poſſeſſes 
the power of rendering what he ſays plain and ſtriking, in a 
greater degree than Mr. Paine, ſo that his arguments are not 
ſo much to be dreaded from their own weight, as from the 
importance which he is thus enabled to give them. Another 
circumſtance which renders his work dangerous, is his want 
of method, and his conſtant practice of drawing concluſions 
which the premiſes will not warrant, by which means he impo- 
ſes upon the greater part of his readers, his mode of reaſoning, 
and even his language being often more calculated to deceive 
than to inſtruct. The high opinion which many have formed, 
and probably ſome amongſt you, of his abilities and integrity, 
alſo leads them to receive whatever comes from his pen as 
deſerving credit, and blindly to give up their judgments to his 
guidance, On this account though his work appears to me to 
contain no argument of much weight againſt Chriſtianity, 
it has certainly gained much attention, and has probably 
done more harm, than any former publication of the ſame 
kind, not even excepting Mr, Hume's famous objection to 
miracles, which has been repeated and conveyed in plainer 
and more ſtriking language by the author of The Age of Reaſon. 
There is another circumſtance to be obſerved, which is, that 
a great part of Mr. Paine's arguments (if arguments they 
can be called) are directed not ſo much againſt the facts re- 
corded in the Goſpel hiſtory, or againſt thoſe eſſential princi- 
ples which all Chriſtians have agreed in deducing from thoſe 
tacts, as againſt certain doctrines, which, while maintained by 
ſome, have been abſolutely rejected by others. Now it muſt 
be obvious to every candid perſon, that the facts which form 
the foundation of our religion, and the diſſanant doctrines held 
by its profeſſors are in their _ diſtin from each , 
2 an 
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and that it is very unfair and even abſurd to infer the inauthen- 
ticity of the former from the inconſiſtency or weakneſs of the 
Litter. In order to make good ſuch an argument, it would be 
neceſſary to ſhow that ſuch doZrines are inſeparably connected 
with the facts of Chriſtianity, which however, I cannot find 
that Mr. Paine has even attempted. I muſt therefore conſider 
this mode of reaſoning as a fallacy of the groſſeſt kind. And 
yet, abſurd and unjuſtifiable as it is, it is that which has com- 
monly been made uſe of, by thoſe who pretend to more reaſon 
and wiſdom than the reſt of their fellow-creatures. Leaving 
It, therefore, to the different ſects of Chriſtians to ſupport 
their reſpective tenets, as their particular belief or inclination 
may lead them, and deſirous of rendering theſe letters uſeful 
to all of you, my fellow- citizens, however various your opi- 
nions or modes of worſhip may be, I ſhall endeavour to con- 
fine myſelf to what I conceive to be the great leading principles 
of our religion, and in which we are all agreed, iz. to prove 
that the ſtate of mankind was ſuch as to ſtand in'need of a 
divine revelation ; that there has been fuch a revelation z— 
that Jeſus Chriſt was a divine teacher ;—and that the truth 
of his divine miſſion is confirmed both by miracles and pro- 
phecy. In doing this, I do not pretend to remove every 
difficulty which may occur,'as this would extend the work 
beyond due bounds; I ſhall deem it ſufficient if I can ſhow, 
by a plain ſtatement of the poſitive and direct evidences of 
Chriſtianity, that the certainty of its being a divine revelation 
is ſufficiently great to authoriſe belief, and fuch as ought to 
fatis'y any reaſonable man. Let me, therefore, entreat you 
to attend to the arguments I ſhall uſe with candour, and with 
a defire to know tlie truth, and ſhould your minds have been 
ſtrongly impreſſed with a diſbelief of particular doctrines held 
by the ſocieties to which you belong, do not therefore reject 
Religion altogether, hut ſolicitingthe aid of God, that he would 
ſend the ſpirit of truth to lead you into all truth, examine the 
evidence with all the impartiality you are able, and act ſteadily 
according to the conviction of your minds. And may God the 
Almighty Father of us all, give ſucceſs to my endeavours ; 
may he render me the humble inſtrument of confirming ſuch of 

ou as believe, and convincing thoſe who waver ; and may this 
defence of thoſe great points in which we all agree, conduce 
to promote and ſtrengthen that love and harmony which ſhould 
actuate all the Diſciples of Chriſt, and which has too often 
been loſt ſight of from a zeal for particular doctrines \ 
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On the empuerfection of Seagon. 


FELLOwW-CITIZENS, | 


Mx. PAINE in different parts of his work endeavours te 
impreſs upon his readers that there is no occaſion for any Re- 
vaſption, ſince, God ſpeaks to all men by his works, and 
teaches them their duty ; thus adopting the opinion of thoſe 
Deiſtical writers who in former days aſſerted that a divine 
Revelation was inexpedient, and therefore impoſſible, © For 
ce that the law of nature is ſo perfect as to admit of no addi- 
* tion, and the light of nature is ſo clear and univerſal, as to 
© need no aſſiſtance.” This opinion has been combated very 
fully both from reaſon and fact by many able writers, yet 
our author has not deemed it neceſſary to notice any of their 
arguments, which leads me to imagine, that like many others, 
having examined only one fide of the queſtion, or having re- 
lied too much on thoughts which bolted into his mind of their 
ewn accerd, he was entirely unacquainted with them. As, 
however, the arguments adduced by thoſe writers appear to 
me unanſwerable, I ſhall make uſe of them on the preſent 
occaſion, The word of God, ſays Mr. Paine, is the Creation 
ave behold, and it is in this word which no human invention can 
\aounterfeit or alter, that God ſpeaketh univerſally to man. 
It does not depend on the will of man, whether it ſball be 
publiſhed or not; it publiſhes itſelf from one end of the earth 
to the other. ' It preaches to all nations and to all worlds; and 
this word of God reveals to man all that it is neceſſary for man 
to knzw of God.* Other paſſages to the ſame effect will occur 
to ſuch of you as have read the work, and perhaps they have 
made no ſmall impreſſion on your minds. You may imagine, 
that if the works of God teach ſo plainly to a// men, without 
any trouble or learning, what they ought to do, there could 
be no occaſion for a Revelation of God's will to them in any 
other manner. All perſons who have attended to the works 
of God will readily allow that much uſeful inſtruction may be 

derived 
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* The quotations in Zalicks in this and the ſucceeding letters are 
taken from Mr, Paine's work. 
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derived from them. From the Creation we are enabled to 
prove the exiſtence and perfections of the great firſt cauſe, 
a belief in which is certainly the foundation of all Religion. 
But it does not therefore follow that it reveals all which is 
neceſſary for man to know of Ged and the duties which he owes 
to him. Nor can it with any propriety be called Revelation. 
Mr, Paine indeed defines Revelation to be ſomething communi- 
cated immediately from God to man, meaning by immediately 
that it muſt flow directly from God to each individual, and 
not through the medium of another perſon. But it is evident 
this is not the Tenſe in which the word is commonly uſgd, 
and this arbitrary change of ſignification, whatever might have 
been the author's intention, is only calculated to deceive. To 
revea/ (as every one acquainted with the etymology of the 
word muſt know) ſignifies to difeover that which was before 
a ſecret, and Revelation in a religious ſenſe of the term, is 
God's making known himſelf or his will, above what he had 
done by the light of nature. Whether this be done directly, 
or through the medium of another perſon, is a matter merely 
circumſtantial. In whatever manner it may have pleaſed 
God to make ſuch diſcovery, if it have been made, it is a 
Revelation, But not to take up your time with a diſpute 
about the meaning of a word, the queſtion to be decided is 
plainly this:. Are men by reaſon alone, capable of attaining 
a knowledge of every thing which it is neceſſary for them to 
know concerning God and their duty ? Mr, Paine ſays that 
they are; the profeſſors of Chriſtianity maintain that they are 
not, and it is for each of you, after examining the arguments 
by your reaſon, to determine which you will believe—l ſay by 
your reaſon, for, notwithſtanding Mr. Paine's affertion, I can 
aſſure you that Chriſtians, ſo far from deſpiſing reaſon, appeal to 
it with confidence, and it is by the help of this excellent gift of 
God, that they are enabled to eſtabliſh the truth of Revelation. 


Let 


* it is one advantage derived from an acquaintance with the dead 


languages, that we are enabled to underſtand better the meaning of 


thole words, which have been introduced from them into our own 
and, as we have not yet attained the faculty of imparting onr ideas to 
others, but through the medium of language, which like all other hu- 
man things, is liable to many imper fections and abuſes, it may be pru- 
deut on this account, not entirely to aboliſh the ſtudy of them, leſt wri- 
ters like Mr. Paine, who rely on genius alone, without the aid of li- 
terature, or the toil of inveſtigation, increaſe that inconſtancy in the 
ule of words already too great, and inſtead of advancing, render moral 
ſcience more difficult than it is at preſent, 
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Let me then aſk you whether you think it probable that the 
generality of mankind, if left entirely to themſelves, would 
have acquired juſt ideas of religious truth, and of the nature, 
ſanQions, and obligations of virtue? Would they have diſ- 
covered the perfections of the Supreme Being, which we are 
now capable of proving from his works? And it they had, 
would they have inferred from them the neceſſity of pleaſing 
this Being, by an imitation of thoſe perfections? Before you 
anſwer me, I would entreat you to conſider that moſt men 
have not leiſure for purſuing ſuch enquiries, for theſe diſco- 
veries could only be the reſult of long inveſtigation. We find 
that men have not leiſure for them now, nor liad they in former 
periods; they have ever been too much engaged in the buſtling 
ſcenes of life, providing for their wants, and purſuing the 
phantoms of ambition, avarice, or pleaſure, which afforded 
little time to contemplate the works of God, in ſuch a manner 
as would be neceſſary for deriving from them the inſtruction 
Mr. Paine ſuppoſes. And even though they had all the leifure 
which 1s 2 and were placed in circumſtances every 
way favourable, yet, can we ſay they would have inclination 
for ſuch refletions? Do we find men in general inclined to 
make uſe of their advantages in this reſpe& ? Or does not your 
own experience teach you, that they often admire the beauties 
of the Creation, often obſerve the ſtarry Heavens, the various 
tribes of living things which ſurround them, and all the won- 
derful works of God, without ever raiſing their thoughts to 
him, and inferring the divinity of the author; and ſtill more 
without ever drawing one moral concluſion reſpecting their 
conduct in lite? To trace out the principles of natural Religion 
in their due connection and evidence is a very difficult taſk : 
for there is a wide difference between diſcovering a ſyſtem of 
truth, and ciſcerning the reaſonableneſs of it when diſcovered 
and propoſed to us. We, who live in the midſt of light, can 
ſcarcely even form a conception of the obſcurity, confuſion, 
and uncertainty which may have perplexed the thoughts of the 
wiſeſt men in the ages of darkneſs. It probably required greater 
efforts of reaſoning than we are apt upon firſt thoughts to ima- 
gine, to aſcertain points which are now looked upon as obvious 
to the meaneſt capacity, We ſhould pauſe then, before we 
attribute to the perfection of our reaſoning powers, that which 
w 2 only the reſult of the fituation in which we have been 
placed, 
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And now let me aſk you, can you take upon you to 
ſay, that had you not been inſtructed in the exiſtence of a 
God and his perfections, you ſhould ever have diſcovered 
them from your own obſervation? Do you think that 
every man amongſt you, however engaged in worldly pur- 
ſuits, or however indifferent” about ſuch enquiries, would 
be able as he ran along to read infinite power, wiſdom, and 
on in the Creation ; to infer that the Being who made it 

elighted in virtue, and expected it in his cteatures; to find 
out what thoſe virtues were that he ought to practice; and to 
deduce even the probability of exiſting hereafter, and being 
then rewarded or puniſhed according to his preſent conduct? 
Suppoſing that you devoted time to the conſideration, have 
you ſuch confidence in your own powers as to imagine your- 
felves capable of ſuch diſcoveries ? But though every man be 
not able to find out the truths of Religion, yet it is poſſible, 
you may ſay, that ſome perſon of a contemplative and inquiſi- 
tive mind, who exerciſes his reaſon to the beſt adyantage, or, 
at leaſt a ſociety of ſuch men by their joint enquiries, may diſ- 
cover a complete ſyſtem of religion and morals, It is not for 
me to determine how far the powers of the human mind can 
g0 in particular circumſtances, but ſuppoſing them to haveat- 
tained this valuable knowledge, would it be an eaſy taſk for 
them to inſtru@ the generality of mankind, to gain their atten- 
tion, to convince their underſtandings, to overcome their pre- 
judices, and, above all, to enforce the practice of virtue by 
proper authority? Would not ſuch men with only the reaſon- 
ebleneſs of their doctrine to recommend them, expoſe them- 
ſelves not'only to contempt but to perſecution, and probably 

y for their intruſion with their lives? There ſeems then 
little probability that the bulk of mankind, if left to themſelves, 
would acquire juſt ideas of religious truth, and of the nature, 
ſanctions, and obligations of virtue. The queſtion however 
of moſt importance is concerning the fact, whether what has 
been ſo boldly aſſerted, is agreeable to the experience of paſt 
ages, which I ſhall examine in the next Letter.* 


— 
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* After theſe remarks.on the imperfection of rea ſon, it may be pro- 
per to notice, the great inconſiſtency of Mr. Paine, on the ſubject, 
When ſpeaking of religious knowledge, he ſays, {ie Creation is an ever 
exiſling orig inal which every man can read, and be aſſerts alſo, hat /his 
word Cod reveals. to man all that is neceſſary. for. him to know «of C 
Aga in, u hen ſpeaking of ſcientifick knowledge, he ſays in terms preciſc]y 
kmilar, zt 35 the ftrufure of the univerſe, that has taught this knowledge t 
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IT is aſſerted by Mr, Paine, that the Creation preaches to all 
nations, and all worlds, and reveals to man all that is neceſſary 
for man to know of God. As it muſt have done the ſame in 
former times if it does ſo now, the true queſtion is, what was 

+ the 
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man, and that that ſirufure is an ever exiſting exhibition of every principle 
upon which every part of Mathematical knowledge is founded. And again, 
he informs us, that z 1s from the ſtudy of true theolog y that all our knowledge 
of ſcience is derived, Now from all this, it would evidently follow that 
Mr. Paine ſuppoſes all men to acquire theological and ſcientifick know=- 
ledge in one aad the /arne way, that is by indtuidually contemplating the 


works of God, and that in his opinion the ſame rules mult apply to the 6 4 ' 


acquiſition of the one, as to that of the other. And yet at the diſtance 
of a very few pages, he tells us, that ahmy/t all the ſerentifick learning 
that now exiſts was derived to us from the ancient Greeks, and that 
this was done by tran/lating the Greek books of Science and Philofophy into 
the mother-tongue of each nation. He allo intimates pretty plainly, that 
this work of tranſlating was ſo 70 that it might be done by thoſe who 
were ignorant of the ſabjea, of which the books treated, and, at the 
fame time, that it has been done ſo effe&ually, as to render the very lan- 
guages, in which thoſe books were compoted, uſeleſs. But this, con- 
tradictory as it is to what went before, is not all.—For when he ſpeaks 
of theological knowledge, he aſks, How was Feſus Chriſt to make any 
thing known to all nations ? Scarcely any two nations underſtand each other. 
And as to tranſlations, every one acquainted with languages knvus hat 
it is impaſſible to tranſlate from one language to another, rot only with= 
out lo/ing a great part of the original, but even without frequently miſtaking 
the jenſe. then, in ſhort, according to Mr. Paine, all our ſcience is 
derived from one quarter, viz. from true theology, which true thenlog y 
every man is to learn for himſelf from that ever exiſting original, which 
every man can read ;—and almoſt all our ſcience is derived to us from 
another quarter, viz. from old Greek books, which very few could read 
and which were obliged to be tragſlated in order to their being /tudzed. 
And alſo, according to this ſame gentleman, fragſſatian from one lan- 
guage to another, is impgſible, without loſing great part of the original 
matter, and frequently miſtaking the reſt; and at the fame time, ,a 
lation from one language to another is not only able . ſo eaſy 
as to be done by dunces, in ſo perfect a manner as aQually to ſuper- 


ſede the originals! After this who can be altoniſhed to hear from the 

lame authority, that the chief difficulty in learning the dead languages 

_ ariſes from the pronunciation being loft, and that — cao under, 

the idiom of the Latin tongue better than any . 
aving 
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the actual ſtate of the world with reſpect to religion and 
morals, previous to the publication of the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion, for if mankind had not the glorious advantage of a con- 
ſtant, immutable, clear, and univerſal revelation in the works 
of God previous to this period, you will ſcarcely be induced 
to imagine that they have acquired it ſince. In diſcuſſing then 
this queſtion of fact, it may firſt be obſerved that many of 
the heathen philoſophers of the greateſt abilities, and the moſt 
inquiſitive minds, who were placed in the moſt adyantageous 
fituations for enquiry, who had the beſt means of information, 
and who had devoted 2 great part of their time to this purpoſe, 
fell into the moſt egregious errors, hoth with reſpe& to the 
attributes and providence of the Supreme Being, and the nature, 

| | bbligations, 


Having noticed theſe inconſiſtencies, it may be aſked, if the knowledge 
of God and the knowledge of ſcience be equally deducible from the 
works of Creation, and if, notwithſtanding this, the generality of 
individuals, unable / to deduce the principles of ſcience for themſelves, 


*+ @ have-beenoblged to have recourſe to the aid of mot e fortunate or more 


able enquirers who had gone before them, (iuſomuch that Mr. Paine 
himſelf qwns that ahngſt all the ſcientifick learning that now exiſts, was 
derived from the ancient Greeks,) is it not tranſcendant raſhneſs to afſert 
that no aid whatever is neceſſary in inveſtigating the principles of Reti- 
gion. and is it not much more reaſonable to conclude that the maſs of 
mankind, at leafl, ſtand as much in need of aſſiſtance in deducing /e 
knowledge: of God from the works of Creation, as they confeſſedly de 

in Jedvcing the knowledge of ference from the ſame ſource ? 
Again, if it begranted that me afliſting means may be neceſſary 
in the caſe of religiaus knowledge, as experience has proved them to be 
in the caſe of ſcventifick knowledge, is it not reaſonable to conclude that 
as the former, is ſtill more generally eſſential to human happineſs than 
the latter, God, by his 8 would afford ſuch means to mankind 
in the one inſtance, as it is evideſſt he has done in the other? eb. 
Thirdly, if we only ſuppoſe ſuch means, to be once in exiſtence, means a3 
well fitted to aid man in theological knowledge, as the old Greek book: 
of which Mr, Paine ſpeaks, were fitted to aid them in ſcientifick know-. 
ledge, is it not obvious to reaſon that the one might be juſt as communi - 
cable from age to age, and from country to eountry as the other, aud is 
it not the height of wilful abſurdity to aſſert that that medium of con- 
veyance, via, tran/lajipn from language to language, which it is owned 
bas been practicable and * in the caſe of ſcience ſhould be 

inadyquate or inapplicable in the cograte cafe of theology? 
t may alfo be aſked, does not Mr. Paine's own fitting down to write 


= 


a book to iofiruct men in what, he is pleaſed to call the true tHheobog y, im- 

ply that he himſelf concei ves ſome aſſiſtance to be neceſſary over and 

above the works of Creation to lead men to the know ledge of God, and 

not his addreffing his book as well to the French nation, as to thoſe 

who ſpeak his own language, fully demonſtrate the folly and partiality 

of his aſſertion with reſpect to the impoſſibility of conveying religions 
tnowledge through the medium of a tranſlation ? 
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obligations. and ſanctions of virtue. Amongſt the heathen phi- 
ſoſophers, Socrates is generally ſuppoſed to have been the wiſeſt 
and beſt ; and according to the accounts we have of him, he 
was certainly an excellent character. He lived to the age of 
ſeventy, in the moſt flouriſhing period with reſpect to arts 


and ſciences, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed city of Greece, a coun- 


try which from its extraordinary advancement in civilizatio 

was led to conſider all the reſt of mankind as barbarians, E 

enjoyed perfect leiſure for proſecuting any ſtudies he engag 

in, and ſeems to have ſpent almoſt his whole life in acquiring 
and communicating knowledge. Here, then, was a man every 
way qualified for making thoſe great diſcoveries by reaſon 
alone, were it poſſible to make them: and though he never 
publiſhed any thing himſelf, we have copious accounts of his 
opinions in the writings of his eminent diſciples Xenophon and 
Plato. Now it appears that Socrates conſormed himſelf, and 
adviſed his followers to conform to the worſhip of thoſe Gods, 
which the ſtate acknowledged, and that he frequently facrificed 
to them in publick, from which we may fairly infer that Socra 
tes, with all his wiſdom, was unable to diſcover the abſt ty 
of polytheiſm, although he pointed out many abuſes, for 

am-not willing to believe that ſo good a moraliſt would be 
guilty of mental lying, .and even in the moment of diſſolution 
would appoint a ſacrifice which he deemed entirely unneceſ-— 
ſary. Socrates ſeems likewiſe to have been a believer in 
oracles and divination, of which he made great uſe; and ſo 
far was he from thinking natural philoſophy the beſt guide to 
true religion, that he ſeems rather to have diſcouraged it, and 
to have conſidered it as above the reach of human reaſon. 
Socrates was the firſt Greek philoſopher who applied himſelf 
principally: to morals, and he excelled both in precepts and 
practice all who ſueceeded him. Vet excellent as his mora- 
lity was upon the whole, the practice of common ſwearing, to 
which he was addicted, argued a want of proper reverence for 
God, whilſt his ſpeaking of the barbarians, that is, all other 
nations, as natural enemies to the Greeks, with whom they 
ſhould be continually at war, and on whom they might, of 
courſe, inflict every kind of outrage, ĩs not eaſily reconcileable 
to humanity,, Reſpecting a future ſtate, this great man ſeems 
to have been in much uncertainty, and the arguments he ad- 
vances to prove it are very weak and inconcluſiue. Ot the 
Greek philoſophers in general, none of whom feem to have 
. T6 6 Dr C 2 pt OE _— _—_ been 
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been equal to Socrates in wiſdom or virtue, it may be obſerved, 
that though the greater part acknowledged one Supreme God, 
they taught at the ſame time, and with the ſame ſincerity, 
the worſhip of many ſubordinate deittes, ſome of whom were 
of the moſt wicked and. immoral characters. The homage 
due to the Supreme Being, was ſwallowed up and loft in their 
attention to the variety of ſacrifices appointed to be performed 
to theſe falſe and imaginary deities: and their conceptions of 
God were either ſo erroneous or unſettled, that they could 
not have any effect in promoting virtuous practice, or admi- 
niſtering conſolation in the ſeaſons of diſtreſs, or in the hour 
of death. It is but juſt however to own, that the writings of 
the philoſophers contain many excellent truths, fine ſenti- 
ments, and precepts both of the moral and devout kind. And 
there was even cauſe to regret, that there was no method of 
propagating theſe inſtructions among the people, though per- 
haps they would have had little influence upon minds darkened, 
and corrupted with the loweſt, and moſt abominable fuperſti- - 
tions. It may indeed be doubted, whether even men of learn- 
ing and education were able to protect themſelves from the 
corrupting influence of the low and immoral charaQers of the 
Gods, whom they thought themſelves bound to worfhip, 


Confucius, the famous Chineſe philoſopher, has been parti- 
cularly mentioned by Mr. Paine. Though I have often heard 
him and his followers highly extolled, yet I conſidered our 
fourccs of information on the ſubject ſo imperte&, that I ac- 
knowledge, I never enquired into his character till I'under- 
took theſe Letters. It has been long the practice of infidels 
to bring up the Chineſe in one form or other, though it does 
not appear that they are more wiſe or virtuous than other 
nations who have had ſimilar advantages. They have im- 
proved much in the arts and ſciences, conſidering their ſitua- 

tion, but they fall far ſhort of Europeans, Their philoſophy 
has many abſurdities, and their morality ſeems very indifferent 
both in theory and practice: ſo little benefit have they reaped 
from the labours and precepts of Confucius, Moſt'of what 
we know concerning this philofopher, who, like Socrates, de- 
voted his principal attention to morals, is calculated to raiſe 
him in our efteem ; but there ſeems to have been an auſterity 
in his precepts, which places him far below that teacher, whoſe 


yoke 1095 eafy, and his burden light, With reſpeRt — 
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he appears to have believed in the ſuperſtitious opinions of his 


countrymen z and I cannot find that he had any notion of a 
future ſtate, which it ſeems his followers expreſsly deny. 
From the idea Mr. Paine's works have given me, of the little 
knowledge he has acquired by reading, I am inclined to think 
that he introduced Confucius, without a previous enquiry 
into his character and principles. I am the more induced to 
think ſo, from a circumſtance recorded of him by Dr. Le- 
land, æ which he takes from an author much prejudiced in 
his favour. “ Confucius,” he ſays, * blamed thoſe who 
« did not worſhip according tothe accuſtomed rites, but were 
„ ambitious to ſacrifice to a higher kind of ſpirits than their 
&* condition allowed. For, according to the Chineſe laws, 
© none but the Emperor was to offer ſacrifices with ſolemn 
6. rites to heaven, and to the earth. The tributary Kings and 
« Princes, who were next in dignity to the Empe or, were 
$ allowed to ſacrifice to the mountains and rivers, or to their 
6“ ſpirits :* the inferior governors to inferior things; and fo 
« on: every one was to offer ſacrifices according to the rank 
« of the offerer, and the ſpirits to which he ſacrificed. Con- 
& fueius was for having this order ſtrictly obſerved ; from 
c whence it is evident, that he conſidered religion chiefly in 
5 a political view. You will perhaps be ſurpriſed after hav- 
ing read this, to find the author of the Rights of Man, the 
avowed champion of liberty and equality, putting Confucius as 
a teacher of morality on a level with Chriſt, and 1 ſhould 
wonder too, could I imagine that he was more acquainted 
with that philoſopher and his opinions, than the moſt ignorant 
perſon who may chance to read theſe letters, Chriſt certainly 
teaches no ſuch diſtinction in worſhip, nor is there any ſe& of 
Chriſtians I know of, which forbids the king and the beggar 
to pay their homage to the ſame God who is over all, and who 
is no reſpecter of perſons. To Confucius and the Greek phi- 
loſophers, whoſe ſyſtems in Mr. Paine's opinion equalled that 
of. Chriſt, he has added the Quakers, a compliment for which, 
I imagine, that · reſpectable body will not be much obliged to 
him: ſince, though Mr. Paine may be ignorant of it, they 
have ever acknowledged Chriſt as their maſter, and profeſs to 
8 * 2 err 1 i 6 have 
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In his work entitled The advantage and neceſſuty of the Chriſtian 
Revelation, from which, and Dr. Leechman's Sermon on the <vifdom of 
God, many obſervations in this letter have been taken. 
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have derived their ſyſtem from his precepts and example, as 
repreſented in the New Teſtament.* From the very curfory 
view I have taken of the ſubject, it will, I hope, appear to you, 
that the light of nature was not of itſelf ſufficient to prevent 
men who had every natural advantage, from falling into egre- 
gious errors reſpecting the nature of the ſupreme Being, and 
the duties of man, and, that it was not able to teach them 
the certainty, nor even, the ſtrong probability of a future ſtate 
of exiſtence. Erroneous, however, as were the opinions, and 
imperfe& as was the practice of the philoſophers, very few of 
whom deſerve to be claſſed with Socrates and Confucius, the 
people in general were ſtill more ignorant and vicious, and 
the religious principles they had, inſtead of reſtraining their 
paſſions, furniſhed the moſt powerful motives to the practioe 
of vice. There was not a crime which can diſgrace human 
nature, which was not attributed to ſome or other of their 
Gods, and their practice was often conſidered as an excuſe, 
and even as an example for their worſhippers. From the 
length of time in which the wiſeſt and moſt poliſhed nations 
continued in this ſtate of ignorance and corruption, it was ma- 
nifeſt that natural means were not ſufficient to-enlighten their 
minds, and reform their conduct. Theſe had been long tried 
without effect. For while arts and ſciences were cultivated, 
and brought to a conſiderable degree of perfection, religious 
notions and religious rites became, if poſſible, more abſurd. To 
the worſhip of the heavenly bodies, the poliſhed Egyptians and 
Greeks added that of dead men. If then te world by its ewn 
wiſdom i ne cu not God, if men did not make a right uſe of their 
reaſon, nor were ſufficiently apprized of all the conſequences 
of their conduct, and if they wanted ſtronger motives than 
would ever occur to themſelves to the practice of univerſal 
virtue—in theſe circumſtances was it not highly expedient, 
that the great parent and friend of mankind ſhould interpoſe to 
appriſe them of theſe conſequences, that he ſhould ſend proper 
perſons duly authoriſed to engage their attention, and thus to 
inform their judgment, intereſt their affections, and direct their 
conduct? Conſidering the benevolence of the ſupreme Being, 
may we not ſay that it was not only expedient, but highly pro- 
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* To ſay the morality of the Quakers is very /ike the morality 
** of the goſpel, is as if a man were to make the-oblervation, that the 
„ Engliſh was a fine language, and that what they ſpoke in Yorkſhire 
* bore a wonderful reſemblance to it.” Critical Review for Sept. 1794. 
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bable, that he would affiſt his creatures, and enable them to 
become more virtuous and happy? 


Another circumſtance, which I would urge to vou, is, that 
had our religious and moral knowledge been derived from 


the light of nature alone, it would have gradually improv- 
ed, whereas it manifeſtly degenerated. Some of the oldeſt 


and beſt philoſophers acknowledge, that they did not diſcover 
their moſt important doctrines, but received them from an- 
cient tradition. The firſt ſages, who were not ſo puffed up 


with conceited notions of the power of their own reaſon, 
as to reject all traditionary opinions and hearſay evidence, ſpoke 


frequently more juſtly and more worthily of the Deity and 
Providence, and with leſs heſitation of a future ſtate, than their 
ſucceſſors, whoſe pride of underſtanding made them depend 
on their own reaſoning. - To this it may be added, that Con- 
fucius acknowledged having received his ſyſtem, from philo- 
ſophers who lived feveral hundred years before his time, and 
this was the caſe with Zoroaſter, and other ancient ſages. From 
theſe circumſtances may we not infer, that the beſt knowledge 
the ancient philoſophers'had, was derived by tradition from 
ſome former revelation made by God to mankind ? How elſe 


could the knowledge of morals have made ſuch a progreſs in 


the world, at a period when philoſophy and ſcience were very 
little known ? Or how elſe could it happen, that as theſe were 
improved by the light of reaſon, the other ſhould have ſo ma- 
nifeſtly declined? How otherwiſe can it be accounted for, that 
the Jews in other refpeQs ſo unenlightened, ſhould in the 
knowledge of the Deity, and in a moral ſyſtem have ſo far 
excelled more poliſhed nations? Mr. Paine ſuppoſes the farry 
Heavens would teach ſuch things,, why then did they not do 
ſo? Why. as men became more acquainted with them and 
nature in general, did they degenerate in religious know- 
ledge? Or by what means has it happened that this word of 
God, ſo viſible to all and ſo eafily read, has not better in- 
ſtructed thoſe who are ſtill in idolatry, and have not had their 
underſtandings perverted, or their genius killed by the nipping 
blaſts of Chriſtian ſchools ? Their /-arning is not cut down to the 
narrow ſphere of linguiſtry, and yet with equal natural powers, 
we do not find that their philoſophy or religion is to be com- 
pared with that of Chriſtians, though the ſyſtem' of the latter 
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is aſſerted by Mr. Paine to have been the eauſe of all the i 
norance which was in the world ſince its propagation.* I wou q 
mention further, that many of the ancient philoſophers were 
not inſenſible of the darkneſs in which they were involved, and 
expreſſed in ſtrong trig : ſenſe they had of the uncertsinty 
of their own reaſonings and of their need of a better guide ; 
and Socrates in particulat ſaid, that there was no hope o amend- 
ing men's morals unleſs God ſhould be pleaſed to ſend ſome other 

perſon to inſtruct them. It ſeems then to have been the fact, 
that no ſect of philoſopbers had attained any thing like s full 
conviction concerning the unity, attributes, and moral 
ment of God; that they had very imperfect ideas of the jult 
extent of moral virtue, and that the knowledge they had of; a 
future-ſtate-added little or no ſtrength to its obligations ; that 
the practice of the gentile world was ſuch as might be 
from the general corruption of their moral and religious prin- 
eiples; that inſtead of amending, the evidently degenerated 
notwithſtanding the improvement of ſcience; that their beſt 
moral precepts were derived from tradition, and not from their 

own reaſoning, which affords a preſumption that Revelation 

— ſource of them; and that the wiſeſt and beſt heathens 
bad noticed the want of a divine illumination. 1 hope, that 
even in the ſhort view I have taken of them, enough has been 
ſaid to eſtabliſh theſe points, and to ſatisfy you that ſuch being 
the circumſtances of the world, a divine interpoſition was e 
pedient, as it would be ſo ſeaſonable and advantageous. 
«may almoſt ſay (obſerves Dr. Prieftley+) that it became the 
great and good parent of the human race, to afford his rea- 
< tures and offspring that: aſſiſtance. which in their: ſituation 
te they ſo much wanted, and which they en en 
<< procuring for- themſelves.” 10115791 2019919 B | | 
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* It may. be here obſers „ that Me; Paine: himſelf ſeems; to own 
that he. was. indebted for in f his knowledge in aſtronomy A 
chani £8, which he has {> pompoplly 0 diſplayed, tot the e, 2 
nd Ferguſon, and the acquainta of Dr. Bevis, bh 
ion Jeduttions from: the works of Ciea A 1088 © 135.4 oP! 
There are many paſſages in theſe-letters;taken from the A 
of 1 29 diſtinguiſned man in defence of Revelation j a man whoſe ex- 
ent oo. character and moſt comprehenſive genius muſt entitle him 
10 rel om all who cultivate lelenes! and truth, whatever they may 
e eee m—_—_— G 43.307 
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IT is one of the great objects of Mr. Paine's work, to ſhow 
that reaſon alone is ſufficient to teach us all that is neceſſary 
for us to know, and conſequently that there was no occafion 
for any farther revelation. In the two laſt letters, I have en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh both by argument and facts, that men 
were not able by reaſon alone, to acquire juſt ideas of God 
and their duty ; that they actually made no ſuch diſcoveries 
previous to the appearance of Chriſt, and that of courſe, it 
would be abſurd to ſuppoſe they could have done ſo then, or 
now. And ſuch being the ſtate of the world, idolatry and 
wickedneſs pre vaiſing amongſt all nations, was it not to be 
expected, that an infinitely powerful and benevolent Being, as 
Mr. Paine acknowledges God to be, ſhould aſſiſt his creatures 
by-giving them that information of which they were ſo much 
in need? Now there are certain books handed down to us, 
= to contain a hiſtory of one Jeſus Chriſt, who aſ- 

umed character of a divine teacher; which books are 
ſaid to have been written by his diſciples, and contain the doc- 
trines which he is ſaid to have taught, and the precepts he is 
ſaid to have delivered, and there are certain other books of 
greater antiquity, which, beſides much hiſtorical information, 
contain a previous revelation, ſaid to have been delivered by 
God through one-Moſes and others to the Jews. Theſe are 
the writings which we Chriſtians regard, as containing God's 
own diſcovery of himſelf and his will to man. In theſe re- 
cords, we believe, may be found that ſatisfactory information 
reſpecting God's nature and-perfeQtions, and our duty to him, 
which the brighteſt geniuſes of the heathen world were unable 
to acquire, And to theſe volumes, in our opinion, the modern 
world is indebted for its ſuperior acquaintance with the.prin- 
ciples of moral truth and moral duty. But to theſe books Mr. 
Paine objects, not only as being deſtitute of that divine autho- 
rity which we aſcribe to them ; but alſo as being intrinſically 
| 8 deficient 
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deficient with reſpect to thoſe truths, which they profeſs to 
teach, and of conſequence, as being inadequate to the deſign 
for which we aſſert them to have been intended. And on 
theſe grounds he boldly aſſerts the ſcriptures to be uſeleſs. 
Do we, ſays he, want to know what Gad is ? Search not the 
book which is called the ſcripture, and which any himan hand 
could make, but the ſcripture. called the creagon. And in order 
to make good his charge, he tells you ſoon after, that a few 
chapters in Job, and the nineteenth Pſalm,* are almoſt the on 
parts of the book called the bible, that convey to us any idea of God, 
which borks are true delſticul compoſitions, for they treat of the 
Deity through his works, And as he ſeems not to know, that 
the New Teſtament bears the ſame relation to the bible, which 
à part does to the whole, he tells you again, that he reco/lefs 
not a fingle paſſage in all the writings aſcribed to the men called 
apoſtles, that conveys any idea of what God is. Theſe are ſtrong 
aſſertions, and with a man who has never read the bible, and 
believes Mr. Paine to be well acquainted with it, they may 
have weight. Thoſe however who have read the book in 

ueſtion, will imagine his memory to be a very bad one, and 
will perhaps think it ſtrange, that he ſhould ſay fo much againſt 


a book of which he knows ſo little, and which he wanted either 


power or inclination to.conſult.+ Sach of you, my friends, being 


ſatisfied of the falſity of Mr. Paine's affertion, may think any 


further 


FL * Ll WE 
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* Mr. Paine mentions the igth Pſalm as derftreal, that is, teaching 
the perfections of God from his works only, and therefore I ſupp#ſe 
unfavourable to the notion of a revealed will of God. Had we not 
had fufficient proof of his complete ignorance of ſeripture, this would 
have furniſhed an inſtance of it, for though the firit ſax verſes 4 
phat by Mr. Addiſon, and through his means, ' known to Mr. Paine, 
peak of the Creation; the remainder of the Pſalm is ſuppoſed, and | 

think with reaſon, to refer to a written law-of God, with which the 
writer was acquainted, and the excelleney of which he had experienced, 
F © It is indeed the extreme of arrogance, to write ge books, 

* which, to put them in the loweſt point of view, are reſpectable for 
* their antiquity; intereſting from the traces they afford of hiſtory and 
« manners, far hidden within the obſcurity of remote periods; admi- 


s rable for their beauty and ſublimity, ineſtimable for the treaſures 


„of moral precept, and fervent effuſions of piety, which they contain; 
* a very ſtorehouſe, and magazine, whence, through ſo many centu- 
ties, the devout heart has ever drawn its'btjghtelt-ideas, and clothed. 
its aſpirations in the moſt animated language—to write, we ſay, 
* againft books, whoſe claims to our attention are ſo numerous, and 
not to think it neceſſary to conſult, in order to confute them. 
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farther notice of it unneceſſary, but for their-ſakes who know 
not the ſcriptures, and in purſuance of that plan, which I con- 
ceive ſuitable io the ſubject, I ſhall proceed to ſhow that the 
ſcriptures of the Old and New Teſtament do give us the ſame 
ideas of God, which we are enabled to deduce by the light of 
nature, and far ſuperior to all that had been diſcovered by it 
at the time of their publication, and for the purpoſe of more 
clearly ſhowing that Mr. Paine had no foundation for his aſ- 
ſertion I ſhall particularly notice thoſe ideas of. God which he 
has mentioned. * Amongſt theſe you may have obſerved the 
unity of God, for his belief in which he has given no reaſon 
and it is a truth, which all the wiſdom of Grecian antiquity was 
unable clearly to diſcover, But what did Moſes teach? Hx AR 
OlsRrAEL, THE Lord THY Gop is ox Lord. Deut. vi. 
What does the Evangeliſt tell us that Chriſt taught? Ann 
Nos ANSWERED HIM, THE FIRST OF ALL THE.COMs 
MANDMENTS Is, HEAR O ISRAEL THE LoxD ouR Gon 
Is ONE LORD, AN D THOUSHALT LOVE THE LORD THY 
Gop wiTH ALL THY HEART, AND WITH. ALL THY 
SOUL, AND WITH ALL THY MIND, AND WITH ALL THY. 
STRENGTH. Mark, xi. 29, 30. | forbear quating.other 
paſſages, though many occur, becauſe theſe ſufficiently ſhaw 
that Moſes and Chriſt taught that God is one, which certain} 
gives us 7 idea of him. Our reaſon teaches us that G 
was the firſt cauſe of all things, and has exiſted from all eter- 
nity. The ſcripture alſo ſays, In THE Be6InNNING Gop 
CREATED THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH, Gen. i. 
Tux LoRD is THE TRUE GOD AND EVERLASTING KING, 
He HATH MADE THE EARTH BY, HIS POWER, HE HATH 
ESTABLISHED THE WORLD BY HIS WISDOM, AND HATH 
STRETCHED: OUT THE HEAVENS BY HIS DISCRETION, 
Jerem. x. 10. &c., And St, Paul ſays, WE PREACH UNT 
YOU, THAT: YE 8HOULD TURN FROM THESE VANITIES 
UNTO THE LVG GoD, WHO MADE THE HEAVEN AND 
FIT | D 2 EARTH, 


It will be obſerved that Mr, Paine has admitted the exiſtence and 
perfections of God as deducible from his works, and that he juſtly in- 
fers from them ſome excellent moral virtues. But it muſt be remembered 
that Mr, Paine was educateda Chriſtian, and has reſided in a Chriſtian 
country, and that there is a very great difference between perceivi 
the reaſonableneſs of what is-prupoſed, and originallydiſcovering it. Till 
Deiſts can ſhow that men have had ſuch notions of, the Deity who never 
heard of revealed religion, we are juſtified in thinking that they owe 
much more to it than they are willing to acknowledge, 


11 


YARTH; AND THE SEA, AND ALL THINGS. THAT ARE 
THEREIN. Acts, xiv. 15. The Greeks, by their wiſdom, 
had never diſcovered that God was the firſt cauſe and creator 
of all things; they thought the creation of equal age with their 
Gods; but the ſameSt. Paul had more Rs and gives 
a moſt-noble idea of the ſupreme Being, in his addreſs to the 
Athenians; Goy THAT MADE THE WORLD, AND ALL 
THINGS THEREIN, SEEING THAT HE IS LORD QF HEAVEN 
AND EARTH, DWELLETH NOT IN TEMPLES MADE WITH 
'HANDs, NEITHER IS WORSHIPPED WITH MEN'S HANDS, 
"AS THOUGH HE NEEDED ANY THING, SEEING HE GIVETH 
TO ALL LIFE AND BREATH, AND ALL THINGS; AND 
HATH MADE OF ONE BLOOD ALL NATIONS OF, MEN, 
FOR TO DWELL ON ALL THE FACE OF THE EARTH, AND 
HATH DETERMINED THE TIMES BEFORE , APPOINTED, 
AND THE BOUNDS OF THEIR HABITATION. Acts Xvii. 
| 24. &c. And in the ninetieth Pſalm, Moſes, the ſuppoſed 
| author, addreſſing God, ſays, Bxroxx THE, MOUNTAINS 
WERE BROUGHT FORTH, OR-EVER THOU HADST FORMED 
THE EARTH AND THE WORLD, EVEN FROM EVERLASTING 
TO EVERLASTING THOU ART Gop. By the light of nature 
we infer the power and wiſdom of the great fir caufe from 
his werks of Creation and Providence. Mie ſee his power in 
ie immenſity of the Creation, and his ui ſda in therunchangeable 
er der" by which the incomprehenſible whole. is. geuerned. 
frriptures teach the ſame attributes and deſcribe them by a re- 
ference to his works. He is there ſpoken of, as the possEss OR 
OF HEAVEN AND EARTH and all things which they contain, 
who preſerveth them all, and by whoſe ordinances the hoſts of 
heaven regulate all their motions; and to enable us to conceive 
what is meant by his wiſdom, he is deſcribed; As WONDERFUL 
 IN'COUNSEL, AND EXCELLENT IN WORKING, And as a 
ſtriking and poetical deſcription both of his power and wiſdom 
inferred from his works, I will recommend to your peruſal the 
fortieth chapter of Iſaiah, beginning at the 12th verſe; * for 
though Mr. Paine might be unable to procure a bible, none of 
Fon can he under a ſimilar diſadvantage, ſince if you are 4 
-E n % VAT 1812 Hanging F that 
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as there are different tranſlations of 
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E It may be proper to obſerve, 
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| | the bible; that the references I have made, are equally applicable to 
U tbe Doway and common verſion, They, and every other, Which have 
i had an opportunity of peruſing, agree in the maiu, though they differ 
71/8 materially in a few paſſages. | 
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Wot ful book yourſelves, ſome of your acquaintance, wht 
ble to ſu uppty y ou. Another attribute of the Deity, dedy (Cha 
171 his {of Creation; is munificence, which as Mr. 

_ obſerves, i is inferred from the abundancerwith which Gad fills t * 
earth, You will remember that the ſcriptures aſcribe to him 
the ſame perfection. TR LoRD i 600D r AEO, AND. His 
TENDER MERCIES ARE OVER ALL Hie WORKS. "Tus 
EARTH 19 FULL OF THE GOODNESS-OF. God. THE, EYES 
' OF ALL WAIT UPON THEE,” AND THOU, GLVEST, THEM 
THEIR MEAT IN DUE SEASON. Tho OBENEST, THINE 
_HAND AND SATISFIEST THE DESIRE OF EVERY LLYING 
"THING. * Pſalm cxlv. 9, 15. And in the writings of "the 
Apoſtles, we are taught that Gov 15 LOVK,. AND THAT 
EVERY GOOD GIFT AND EVERY PERBECT GIFT 1s FROM 
* ABOVE, AND COMETH DOWN FROM THE FATHER OF 
LIGHTs. James i. 17. And as reaſon teaches us toinfer God's 


mere from his not <v:thholding that abundance even from the un- 


thankful,” ſo the ſcriptures Tho that Go MAKETH, HIS 
' SUN TO RISE ON THE EVIL AND ON THE. GOOD, AND 
'SENDETH RAIN ON THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. . The 
fame perfettions of God, then, which are reckoned amongſt the 


; cleareſt deditions of teaſon, and which are. mentioned by Mr. 


Paine as taught in the ſcripture caſſed the Creation, appear alſo 
to be . —— book which x have. been accuſtomed, to 
regard as the word of God, and Mr. Paine is clearly convicted 
of having aſſerted what is not true, in ſaying that the bible 


; _cohveys to us no idea of God. I might point out to you man 


other ions attributed to God in theſe books, which are 
1 855 le to reaſon, and calculated to give us nobler concept ions 

reme Being, but it is I truſt ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
that Tat ideas they give us of God are ſuitable. to the light of 


nature, and far ſuperior to what had been diſcovered by it at 


the period of Chriſt's appearance, even though we had not 


reaſon to aſcribe much of what eres to a br 
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Il would next obſerve that theſe (Giptores allo. 0 conta ba body 
oY moral principles in the higheſt degree worthy of God, — 
ſuch as conſidering the wiſdom and goodneſs of his nature, 
a be deemed ſuitable for him to communicate to ignorant 

etting mankind, Mr. Paine wiſhing to exalt natural at 


cence 
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nificence te all; men may learn to be kind to each other, as if the 
ſeriptures had omitted to teach this excellent docti ine, or had in 
this inftance, contradicted the light of nature, But the fad 
is far otherwiſe ; for the bible teaches the pureſt, the moſt uni- 
verſal benevolence. The writings of the apoſtles, which Mr. 
Paine has called g/comy and controverſial, and which he ſeems 
chiefly to deteſt, give us frequent, plain, and moſt excellent pte- 
cepts reſpecting brotherly love. Our Saviour ſays, that THE 
SECOND GREAT COMMANDMENT OF THE: LAW IS, THOU 
SHALT LOVE THY NEIGHBOUR AS THYSELF, and by neigh- 
bour, he evidemly means every man, of whatever nation, ot 
party he be, who ſtands in need of our aſſiſtance, or with whom 
we have any connection. And the apoſtle Paul ſays, Rom. 
Tiii. 8; that HE THAT LOVETH ANOTHER, HATH FUL= 
FILLED THE LAW ; and we ate urged to do this, becauſe ' 
GOD Is LOVE, and we ought to SHOW OURSELVES THE 
CHILDREN or OUR FATHER, WHO Is IN HEAVEN, WHO, 
MAKETH HIS sUN TO RISPF ON THE EVIL AND: ON THE 
GOOD, ' AND SENDETH RAIN ON THE JUST AND "UNJUST » 
Nor is the morality of the ſcriptures confined to benevolence. 
They alſo teach us, as we might juſtly expect, that the chief 
thing which God requires of man is purity of heart, and inte- 
grity of life, or the genuing principles, the uniform practice, 
and the confirmed habits of all moral virtue; comprehending. 
an unfeigned reverence and love of himſelf, the higheſt reſ- 
pect for his authority, and an humble and chearful ſubmiſſion, 
to all the. diſpenſations of his providence, together with all; + 
the natural expreſſions of our dependance upon him, and obli- 
gation to him. They alſo teach, as we have ſeen, that he 
requires of us a ſincere regard to the welfare of our fellow. 
creatures, and all thoſe actions which naturally ariſe from that 
generous principle, namely, all the duties of juſtice, equity and 
bumanity: and as we might farther expect from ſuch a being, 
he interpoſes his authority in favour of thoſe virtues, which: 
more immediately reſpect ourſelves, and the government of 
our appetites and paſſions, and commands us to be chaſte and 
temperate, humble, meekÞ contented and diligent; no ſlaves 
to violent and unreaſonable- paſſions, © or to any affe &ion of 
mind, by which we might debaſe our natures, or expoſe our- 
ſelves to the temptation of diſturbing and injuring others. 
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Such is in few words the merglity of the bible, and it 
s ſuch as is perfectly agreeable to reaſon, conſiſtent with the 
| attributes 
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attributes of God, and calculated to promote our happineſs in 

the wotld. I ſhall now add, that the ſcriptures not only con- 
tain a moſt excellent ſyſtem of molality, but are calculated to 
inforce it by precepts, and point out the way of improving in, 
and adhering to it. The morality taught in the bible is con- 
veyed in plain rules of conduct, and authoritative denunciations, 
which experience has ſhown to have more effect in making men 
really virtuous, than the ſpeeulations of reaſon and philoſophy. 
'Fhefe precepts too are plain to the meaneft capacity, and 
may be underſtood by children at a very early age. We are 
alſo taught how to improve in, and adhere to virtue. For 
this purpoſe, the ſacred writings propoſe conſtant watchful- 
neſs, frequent meditation on the works and word of God, à 
careful choice of good company, and great reſolution, and 
ſelf-denial, whenever bad habits are become predominant, 

They moreover adviſe all perſons to watch over one another, 

and to do every thing to mutual edification. I may add, that they 
appoint ſeveral obſervances, which are not inthemſelves matters 
of moral obligation, but which ultimately tend to promote good 

morals, and that juſt ſtate of mind, which makes — | 
of our duty in other reſpe&s eaſy to us. Finally, the ſacred 
wrirings afford the ſtrongeſt inducements to act well- They 
teach us that God is perfectly acquainted with all our thoughts 
and actions, and that the virtuous are objects of his favour, 
vrhilſt the wicked are an offence to him. They appeal to our 
gratitude, by urging us to ſhow the ſenſe we have of God's 
favours, by obedience to his reaſonable commandments. They 


hold out to our view, the dignity of our nature, as beings 


created in the'image of God, and endowed with reaſoning 
powers, which exalt us far above the brute creatures around 
us, and they call upon us to act, as becomes the children of 


God but above all, — confirm, if they did not _— 


diſcover, the doctrine of à future ſtate, in which thoſe who 


have done evil, muſt expect puniſhment, whilſt thoſe who. 
have done good, ſhall be exalted to glory, honour and immor- 


tality. ' And “ how different, how ſuperior a being muſt this 
view properly impreſſed on the mind, make a man l It is a 
*« Uifference not eaſy to deſcribe, but it may be felt. A being 
of a day will have his views; thoughts and ſchemes adapted 
«© to a day, To- morrow cannot intereſt him, becauſe he has 
© no intereſt in it. If he like the ſcenes of the day, to which 
© his exiſtence is confined, his heart muſt ſicken at the idea 
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„of any thing beyond it, becauſe he is totally excluded from 
it. What then muſt be the feelings of the man, who truly 
und habitually believes, that he is horn for eternity ; that 
&, years and ages bear no ſenſible pruportion to the term of his 
A eniſtence ; that the duration of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
is no more than à period that divides his exiſtence, and 
i. affiſts him in meaſuring it; that when they ſhall be no more 
& he only as it were begins to be, and that other ſuns, and 
other worlds, will be equally ſhort-lived with reſpect to 
% him. How ſublime. and how animating the thought ! Can 
any thing mean and ſordid occupy the breaſt of a being, 
ho is (perſuaded of this grand deſtination? Will he not 
& overlook every thing temporary, and be ever. ſtretching 
* his thoughts to things eternal, in which his intereſt is infi- 
©. nitely greater than in any thing here ?“ And does Mr. 
Paine believe in this doctrine, ſo favourable to virtue? He 
hopes for happineſs beyond this life, and believing the power of 
God to continue his exiſtence, he thinks it more probable that 
he fall continue to exift hereafter, than that ie ſbould have had 
exiſtence before that exiſtence began. And will this. mere; ope 
of happineſs be productive of any moral effect? Is it ſufficient 
to prevent any thing mean or ſordid from occupying a man's 
breaſt? Does it propoſe happineſs, as the conſequence and 
reward of virtue, and teach him to avoid vice, as the ſource 
of puniſhment and miſery? Unleſs it do this, it is of little, if 
of any, real uſe, ſince nothing but a firm conviction of ſuck a 
ſtate of retribution will have much effect on the generality, of 
men. On what Mr. Paine founds his probability, he leaves 
his readers to imagine, but we know well, that arguments de- 
rived from the lighi of nature, have frequently been produced 
both in ancient aud modern times, in favour of the doctrine 
of a future ſtate, which certainly deſerve attention; theſe ax- 
guments, however conſidered by themſelves, do not ſęem to 
be clear and ſatis factory they may awaken ardent deſies, 
but cannot found firm hopes. That kind of light,“ t uſe 
the words of the late excellent Dr. Leechman, is too weak 
and too dubious to be of any great ſervice to the vulgar 
5. ſight, which every paſſing dloud conceals even from the 
* philoſophick eye. The philoſopher while warmed with his 
<,/0wn' reaſoning, and while at eaſe and in health, may 
SHivaoz 110 59 „ e 099 eien o 2320380; gault 
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% exult in the pleaſing theory of immortal happineſe- but this 
«© theory is in great danger of failing him, uben he hands 
«moſt in need of its conſolation and ſupport. Whereasy the 
e falth of a Chriſtian, if it be really well founded, is n νẽ d 
and ſteady light, flowing from the declarations, of him uh 
c Hime to bear: witneſs to the truth, and who aſſured us that 
% he wat himſelf "the reſurredi ian and the life, and that he uu 
« zee dbethᷣ on him; though he tbere dead yet ſbould: he live—and 


„eit is light that never deſerts: him, but on the contraty, 


tees brighteſt in the darkeſt ſeaſon of diſtreſs.” Had 
Mr. Paine declared his reaſons for hope, they would probably 
bave ip peared obſcure to you, but the declarations of Chriſti- 
ana o clear and eonvincing, that they afford equal be- 

to the enlightened philoſopher and the illiterate peaſant. 
Eternity is as it were unveiled before us, and the manner of 
this future life ſo far diſcovered that we can eaſily comptehend 
it. I Chriſt really died and roſe again, then there can be no 
dobbt chat we alſo ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day to receive re 
wurds or puniſhments according to our actions. Nor is this a 
ſpeetſutive Point, the operation of which is confined to the 
undherſtandlug alone; it ſpreads its influence into every part af 
the ſoul, and revives and invigorates all its powers; like the 
ligt of heaven it brings with it a vital heat, which warms the 
affections and ſubdues the will, thus producing the moſt fa= 
vourable effects on the lives and converſations of thoſe who 
truly believe in it. And can you avoid feeling a deſire of the 
truth of ſuch a doctrine as this? Will you readily and with- 


out very ſufficient grounds, give up your firm conviction of it, 


= founded on the declarations of Chriſt, recorded in the ſcrip- 
tures? Will you willingly reſign your greateſt-conſolation in 


the hohr of diſtreſs, or in the evening of life? I truſt not. 
Imagine not however that I call upon you to believe in reve- 


lation; for the Teaſons I have now been urging I have only 
wiſhed to remove ſome of the prejudices; which Mr. Paine 
way bene Gccaftoned againſt i. No: the euidehess of dhe 


goſpel of Chriſt, reſt upon a much ſtronger foundation, . 
are built upon animmoveable rock, and I have are 


however vireumſtances may/ocecaſion the progreſs of infidelity 
for 4 ſeaſon, that the more Chriſtianity is diſcuſſed, the more 


its evidences are enquired into, the firmer will be our convic- 
tion of its truth. At preſent, what I deſire is, that the noble 
ideas which revelation gives "ws God ſo conſiſtent with 

| | what 
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what we infer from reaſon ; the excellent ſyſtem of motality 
it teaches ; the inſtructions it gives for improvement in vir- 
tue, and the ſtrong inducements it holds out to act well, par- 
ticularly by the proſpect of a future ſtate of retribution ; ! 
am. defirous, I ſay, that theſe things may abate your prejudi- 
ces, if you have any, and diſpoſe you to aden! to the argu- 


* 


ments which I ſhall lay before you. 
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THAT. in the circumſtances of the world at the time of the 
firſt, preaching of Chriſtianity, ſame revelation from God was 
expedient, and conſidering his goodneſs, even probable, and that 


what has been handed down to us as a revelation from God, is 


ſuch. as might be expected from him, being calculated to ren- 
der men virtuous and happy, are points which I hope have 
been ſatisfactorily eſtabliſhed ; there are however ſome objec- 
tions made by Mr. Paine, which ſtrike at the yery root of 
revealed religion, by, in a manner, denying the poſſibility of 
it. As I know theſe objections have made an impreſſion upon 
the minds of ſome amongſt you, I ſhall briefly conſider them 
in this letter. One of theſe objections is founded on the efta- 
bliſhments of different churches or religions in different places, 
all of which conſider themſelyes as in the right, and accuſe 
thoſe of other perſuaſions of unbelief: he particolarly inſtances 
the Fetui ſb, the Chriſtian, and the Mahometan churches, each of 
heh oPabliſhed f, by pretending fone Jia commiſſion 
from Gd, communicated to certain individuals, and each of which 
ſhows certain books which they call revelation, or the word of 
Ged ; all of which he therefore rejects. In reply to this, 1 
would obſerve, that it does not follow,” becauſe all theſe 
churches cannot be true that therefore none can; that pre- 
tended tevelations even furniſh a ſtrong argument in favour of 


N ſince they ſhow that the conſcious wants 


man led hind to expect one: and that the proper way is to 


examine the evidence which each produces in ſupport of its 


divine 
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siviae original, and then to determine which of them bas claim, 


to our belief, or whether all ought to be. rejected. 10 paſs 6 
judgment againſt any church, merely becauſe it has been ef- 

tahliſned, and even perverted to a monopoly of fewer and profit, 
has more the appearance of prejudice, than o the calm deter- 
mination of unbiaſſed reaſon, And the peculiar unfairneſs of 
paſſing judgment in this manner on the Chriſtian Church, will ap- 
pcar clearly when it is conſidered, that thegreat founderof Chrif- 
tianity did not himſelf ſet up a religion. of pomp and revenue, 
but poſitively declared that his x IN DON WAS NOT OF THIS 
WORLD; that his diſciples were men of an humble ſtation in life; 
and that for three hundred years his religion was not eſtabliſhed, 
but that the profeſſors of it were objects of reproach and perſe- 
cution ; that ſince. Chriſtianity has been eſtabliſhed in many 
countries, the clergy of eſtabliſhments have ſhown, on different 
occaſions, that they regarded what they deemed tc be their 
duty more than honour and emoluments, and have riſked, or 
even facrificed the latter when they could not otherwiſe keep 
their conſcience pure ;* that in moſt of theſe countries, there 
have been different ſects, which on account of not adopting the 
national faith have, not only, been excluded from a participation 
of the emoluments annexed to it, but have ſometimes been treated 
with the greateſt cruelty, and yet haye continued zealouſſy 
attached to the common cauſe; that ſome of theſe, as the 
Quakers, have even excluded every appes rance of a prieſthood 
and intereſted teachers, whilſt others are adverſe to every kind 
of religious eftabliſhment ; and that, if prejudice wilt rank the 
clergy of all denominations as knaves ot fool, {till that religion 
1 rr which 
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As the clergy of eſtabliſhments, and eſpecially the dignified clergy. [ 
ſcem wol liabſe from their ſituation to this chatge of conſidering reli- 
gion as the mere inſtrument of pam and reuemue; it is with pleaſure [ 
notige the caſe of ſeveral biſhops about the period of the revolution; 
who brit dared the diſpleaſure of king James. fo as to be committed to 
the tower, and afterwards reſigned their biſhopricks rather than take 
the oaths to his ſucceſſor. Whether their opinion was, or was not well 
founded, is not the que ſtion. It ſhows that in their view there was 


| fomething of more importance than their ſecular advantages. And it 


ſhould be remembered that in this caſe there was no queſtion at iſſue in 
hic their ſecular intereſis were concerned, but they had the fame 
ſecuritytor enjoying their honours and emoluments under William as 
under James, : Such conſcientious; conduct is entitled to the warmeſt 
approbation, however miſtaken we may eſteem_the principles of the 
men, and ſuch conduct has not been unfrequent amongſt the teachers of 
Chriſtianity, a. . I r 
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which was adopted on enquiry by Bacon, Newton, Locke, and 
others, the moſt diſtinguiſhed names in every kind of ſcience 
who could have' had no motive but the love of truth, that 
religion, I fay, ſhould not be rejected, merely, becauſe whether 
property or improperly, it has become connected with the civil 
Pee, 4 | 5 
Mr. Paine's objeQtions taken from peculiar doAtine? held by 
different ſects of Chriſtians, and from the perſecutions and 
wars which Chriſtianity has given rife to, are equally weakand 
unfounded. I have . remarked on the injuſtice and 
abſyrdity of charging Chriſtianity with the opinions which its 
profeſſors have adopted, without firſt ſhowing that thoſeopinions 
are neceſſarily connected with it, and eſpecially when it is noto- 
rious that they are not held by Chriſtians univerſally, but while 
profeſſed by ſome, are diſclaimed by others. And with reſpect 
to the perſecutions and wars which the Chriſtian religion may 
have occafioned in the world, the charge made by Mr. Paine 
is, if poſſible, ſtill more unjuſt ; becauſe he himſelf muſt know, 
that the New 'Teſtament reprobates perſecution and diſclaims 
perſecutors. YE xNnow Nor, faith Chriſt to ſuch, war 
SPIRIT YE ARE OF, (that is, YE ARE NOT OF MY SPIEIT) 
FOR THE SON OF MAN IS NOT COME TO DESTROY MEN'S 
LIVES BUT TO SAVE THEM. Little as Mr. Paine ſeems to 
be acquainted with the Chriſtian ſcriptures, he could not poſ- 
ſibly be ignorant that ſuch is their uniform language, and his 
bringing forward ſuch an imputation, gives but too good reaſon 
to ſuſpect him of ſome degree of infidelity, even in his on 
ſenſe. I mean that he is not always fo mentally faithful to him- 
ſelf, as he would wiſh us to believe. And here let me once 
for all obſerve, with reſpect to the charges made againſt Chriſ- 
tianity, on account of opinions or practices imputabſe to its pro- 
feſſors, that the Chriſtian religion itſelf is on fair and equitable 
principles, no farther chargeable with theſe, than as they are 
ſanctioned in the book, which we call the ſcriptures.— If the 
doctrines or conduct in queſtion be clearly taught and recom- 
mended there as parts of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, then it is the part 
of the advocate for Chriſtianity to defend them, or to give up the 
cauſe. But it this cannot be ſhown, then ſuch doctrines, or ſuch 
practices are no more chargeable on the Chriſtian religion, than 
all the follies of pagan theology are chargeable on Mr. Paine's 
own belief that there ir a God, Mr. Paine would refort to his 
2 2 eee, 
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ri pturer in caſe of ſuch a charge tom an Atheiſt, and ud 
aſſert that the volume of Cteatioꝶ taught no ſueh extra vagaggies. 
We have an equal right to reſott to our ſeriptutes ig ſimilar at- 
tacks from Mr. Paine and his Deiſtical brethren, and may juſt as 
fairly aſſert againſt them, that our ſcriptures furniſh no 

for their accuſations. What Mr. Paine would claim from an 
Atheiſt, we have Juſt as good a right to claim from Mr. Paine. 


1 — of Mr: Paine"; objeQions, to Chriſtianity, A its 
una univerſality, that the yay. to, God is, nit open to every 
man alike. » This appears at firſt hght, to have more weight 

than it really has. If a divine revelation, it is ſaid, be neceſ- 
ſary to the happineſs of ſome, it is to that of all now a pow- 
erful, wiſe, and good Being, as God is, would bare made all 
partakers of it, therefore it cannot be needful to any. But if this 
reaſoning is true, it would follow that neither is that religion, 
which - Mr. Paine ſuppoſes we may learn from contemplating 
the works of nature, neceſſary; for notwithſtanding what Mr. 


Paine ſays of its univerſality, experience bas fully ſhown that 


it is not univerſal. | All men have not leiſure or abilities to diſ- 
cover the truths of it, and therefore it might as well be aſſerted 

that there is no occaſion even for it :—a concluſion which 
would overturn Mr. Paine's deiſtical ſyſtem, and completely 

deſtroy all moral obligation. The whole force of this objec- 
tion to Chriſtianity from the want of univerſality, is derived 
from a poſition reſpecting the moral attributes of God, that he 


deals with all his creatures in an equally favourable manner, a 


ſuppoſition- which appears upon the moſt tranſient view of 
things, to be utterly falſe. , Witneſs the condition of thoſe, 
vho inhabit countries ſituated in very high northern and ſou- 
thern latitudes, or in the parched deſerts of Africa, compared 
with that of thoſe dwelling in the more temperate parts of the 
globe. Why God has been pleaſed to make thoſe differences, 


it would be vain and pr reſumptuous to determine. But we 


know that ſuch} is the fact. And ſince the rule clearly, holds 
with reſpeR to all the bleſſings of the moral world, and even 
with reſpe& to the tequiſites for moral happineſs alſo, can we 
give any good reaſon. why it ſhould not extend. to the beſt of 
all bleflings, revealed-religion 2 Were a.perſon to ohe ct to the 
goodneſs of God, becauſe the worm which, crawls on the 
ground, has not powers equal to his own, e would be thought 


very unreaſonable, ſince the worm and a L other creatures have 
powers 
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powers ſuited to their reſpective ſtates, which is a ſtrong proof 
of wiſe deſign, and benevolent execution. Were a man to 
refuſe to make uſe of the powers with which he is gifted, or 
to enjoy the favourable circumſtances in which he is placed, 
becauſe the powers of others are not equal, or their circum- 
ſtances unfavourable, he would probably be regarded as a mad- 
man: — yet exactly ſimilar is the conduct ot him, who enjoy- 
ing the light of Chriſtianity rejects the benefit, becauſe there 
are others who do not partake of it. The want of univerſality 
on the contrary then, furniſnes an argument in favour of 
Chriſtianity, by its being perfectly analogous to the courſe of 
nature. And it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſame wiſe 
and good principle which diſpoſed the author of nature to 
make different kinds and orders of creatures, alſo diſpoſed him 
to place creatures of like kinds in different ſituations, and that 
the ſame principle which diſpoſed him to make different crea- ' 
tires of different moral capacities, alſo diſpoſed him to place 

creatures of like moral capacities, in different religious ſituati- 
ons, and even the ſame creatures, in different periods of their 
being. Nor is there any thing ſhocking in this difference 
* amongſt men, with refpe& to religious advantages, or 
* which, would ſeem to bear hard upon the moral adminiſtra- 
« tion in nature, if we would really keep in mind that every 
* one ſhall be dealt equitably with. All ſhadow of injuſtice 
* andindecd all harſh appearances, in this various economy . 
* of providence would be loſt, if we would keep in mind that 
** every merciful allowance ſhall. be made, and no more be 
required of any one than what might have been equitably 
«© expected of him, from the circumſtances in which he was 
& placed; and not what might have been expected had he 
been placed in other circumſtances: 7, e. in ſcripture lan- 
© guage, that every man ſhall be accepted according to what he 
* had, not according to what he had not.” 2 Cor. viii. 12.* 


An objection of a ſimilar kind is that reſpecting language; 
the continually progreſſive change to which the meaning of words 
is ſubjeci, the want of an uni ver ſal language which renders tranſ- 
lations neceſſary, the errors to which tranſlators are again ſub- 
jedi, the miſlakes of copyifts and printers, together with the po- 

| | ſibility 
* Biſhop Butler's Anahęy of Religion, p. 320, from which, and Dr. 


. 


Hartley on man, the above arguments are chiefly taken. pt "1 
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 febility of wwilful alteration, are of themſelves evidences that human 


language, whether in ſpeech or in print cannot be the vehicle of 
the word of God. This objection is founded upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion that God will not adopt any mode of communication, 
but the moſt perfect one, and that we are able to judge 
which is moſt perfect. If God ſee fit to make uſe of lan- 
guage as the vehicle of his communications to men, ſhall 
man reject them, becauſe he imagines that a better way 
might have been adopted? Shall we preſume to diQate to 
our Creator, and ſay, either inſtruct me in my duty in ſuch 
a manner as will require no pains on my part to diſcover thy 
will, or elſe leave me to myſelf ? There may be reaſons 
we cannot comprehend, which might induce the ſupreme 
Being, to throw ſome difficulties in our way, and if we 
have-evidence of the genuineneſs of the books, it would be 
abſurd to reject them, becauſe language is liable to imperfec- 
tions. Beſides greater ſtreſs is laid upon theſe imperfections 
than they deſerve. No man in his ſenſes would reject any of 
the ancient Greek or Latin writers, and conſider his works as 
of no uſe, on account of them, and yet there is not one of 
them, but is far more uncertain than the ſcriptures are, becauſe 
there are fewer ancient copies of them, and a greater number 
of variations in proportion to the quantity, and the nuraber 
of copies which have been compared. Nevertheleſs we are 
able, or imagine ourſelves able to diſcover the general purport 
of their writings, and we give credit to their teſtimony; and 
even Mr. Paine himſelf, ſceptical as he is, ſeems to entertain 
no doubt of the general propriety of the tranſlations of them, 
ſince he not only admits that thoſe tranſlations are the me- 
diums through which almoſt all the preſent knowledge of ſci- 
ence has been derived, but that they have actually rendered 
the originals uſeleſs. Now if we can attain a competent know- 
ledge of other ancient writings, and have attained almo/? a!/ 
our ſcientifick knowledge by means of ſuch writings, why 
may we not alfo attain a competent knowledge of the bible? 
And if we be able to learn the contents of God's revelations 
by natural means, and the uſual mode of communication from 
one man to another, why ſhould we expect God to work a 
continual miracle to inform us of them ? Never were books 
handed down from ancient times ſo well authenticated as they 
have been, and ſhall we reje& them, becauſe we ſee that lan- 
guage has its imperfections? dm 0 
ut 
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© But you may fay, though men of learning be able by their 
- knowledge of the ancient languages, and the time they have for 
inveſtigation, to aſcertain thefaithfuineſs of a tranſlation, and find 
out the meaning of ſcripture, how are the poor and illiterate to 
judge ot the fidelity of a tranflation, and to know whether they 
are impoſed upon or not? This queſtion is often put, and with 
apparent.diſſatisfaCtion ; but might it not as well be aſked, how 
comes it that there are any poor and illiterate at all? Why is not 
every man in circumſtances to arrive at an equal degree of know- 
ledge with his neighbour ? I can only fay, ſo it has ſeemed 
good to the all wiſe diſpoſer of events, and therefore we can- 
not reaſonably doubt that it will finally be productive of good. 
In the, mean time, ſuch perſons may attain ſufficient know- 
ledge for their ſtate, by information from men of learning and 
integrity, and by obſerving that perſons who differ moſt widely 
in their ſentiments, and are competent judges, agree' in ad- 
mitting the general fidelity of a tranſlation, though they may 
differ about a few paſlages ; and it is a circumſtance much in 
their favour, that all the different tranſlations agree in the moſt 
material points, thoſe particularly which relate to moral con- 
duct, and the neceſſity of acting well in this world, that we 
may attain happineſs in the next. Man without diligent ſearch 
cannot attain an adequate knowledge of many of the moſt or- 
dinary operations of art; and ſtill more induſtry is neceſſary 
to penetrate thoſe of nature. We cannot therefore expect to 
And.revelation, free from all difficulties, and we are exhorted 
TO SEEK, With a promiſe THAT WE SHALL FIND, This ne- 
Ceſſity tor ſearch, is probably of the greateſt uſe to us; but Mr. 
Paine would needs have ignorance to be the mother of devotion, 
and the religion of the illiterate, the effe & of inſpiration ! 


The following paſſage from Archdeacon Paley's late 
work on the evidences of Chriſtianity, will confirm and illuſ- 
ſtrate the reaſoning made uſe of, in anſwer to the two laſt 
objeQtions and to ſome others. Of a revelation which 
came from God, the proof, it has been ſaid, would in all 
ages be ſo publick and manifeſt, that no part of the human 
« ſpecies would remain ignorant of it, no underſtanding could 
« fail of being convinced by it. The advocates of Chriſtia- 
„ nity do not pretend, that the evidence of their religion 
4 polleſſes theſe qualities, They do not deny, that we can 
& conceive it to be within the compaſs of divine power, to 
« have 
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have communicated to the world a higher degree of aſſu- 
rance, and to have given to his communication a ſtronger 
and more extenſive influence. For any thing we are able 
to diſcern, God could have ſo formed men, as to have 
perceived the truths of religion intuitively z or to have 
© carried on a communication with the other world, whilſt 
they lived in this; or to have ſeen the individuals of the 
ſpecies, inſtead of dying, paſs to heaven by a ſenſible tranſ- 
lation. He could have preſented a ſeparate miracle to each 
man's ſenſes. He could have eſtabliſhed a ſtanding mira- 
cle. He could have cauſed miracles to be wrought in every 
* different age and country. Theſe, and many more me- 
thods which we my imagine, if we once give looſe to our 
imaginations, are, ſo far as we can judge, all praQticable. 
The queſtion therefore is not, whether Chriſtianity poſ= 
ſeſſes the higheſt poſſible degree of evidence, but whether 
the not having more evidence, be a ſufficient reaſon for 
rejecting that which we have. Now there appears to be no 
fairer method of judging, concerning any diſpenſation which 
is alledged to come from God, when a queſtion is made 
whether ſuch diſpenſation could come from God or not, 
than by comparing it with other things, which are acknow- 
ledged to proceed from the ſame council, and to be pro- 
duced by the ſame agency. If the diſpenſation in queſtion, 

labour under no other defects than what apparently belo 
to other diſpenſations, theſe ſeeming defects do not fuſtify 
'© us, in ſetting aſide the proofs which are offered of its au- 
thenticity, if they be otherwiſe entitled to credit. Through- 
out that order, then, of nature, of which God is the author, 
what we find is a ſyſtem of beneficence, but we are ſeldom 
or ever able to make out a ſyſtem of optimiſm. I mean 
that there are few caſes in which, if we permit ourſelves 
to range in poſſibilities, we cannot ſuppoſe ſomething more 
perfect, and more unobjectionable, than what we ſee. The 
rain which deſcends from heaven, is confeſſedly amongſt 
the contrivances of the Creator, for the ſuſtentation of the 
animals, and vegetables which ſubſiſt upon the ſurface of 
* the earth, Yet how partially and irregularly is it ſupplied ? 
How much of it falls upon'the ſea where it can be of no 
uſe, how often is it wanted when it would be of the great- 
eſt ? What tracts of continent are rendered deſerts by the 
ſcarcity of it? Or not to ſpeak of extreme caſes, how 
| | F „ much. 
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much, ſometimes, do inhabited countries ſuſſer by its de- 
ficiency or delay? We could imagine, if to imagine were 
our buſineſs, the matter to be otherwiſe regulated. We 
could imagine ſhowers to fall, juſt where and when they 
would do good; always ſeaſonable, every where ſufficient, 


ſo diſtributed as not to leave a field upon the face of the 
te 


globe ſcorched by drought, or even a plant withering for 
the lack of moiſture. Yet does the difference between the 
real caſe and the imagined caſe, or the ſeeming inferiority 
of the one to the other, authoriſe us to ſay, that the pre- 


Tent diſpoſition of the atmoſphere is not amongſt the pro- 


ductions, or the deſigns of the Deity ? Does it check the 
inference which we draw from the confeſſed beneficence ct 
the proviſion ? or does it make us ceaſe to admire the con- 
trivance ?—The obſervation which we have exemplified in 
the ſingle inſtance of the rain of heaven, may be repeated 
concerning molt of the appearances of nature: and the true 
concluſion to which it leads is this, that to enquire what the 
Deity might have done, could have done, or as we ſome- 
times preſume to ſpeak, onght to have done, and to build 
any propoſitions upon iuch enquiries againſt evidence of facts, 
is wholly unwarrantable. It is a mode of reaſoning which will 
not do in natural hiſtory, which will not do in natural religion, 
which cannot therefore be applied with ſafety to revelation. 
It may have ſome foundation in certain ſpeculative ideas of 
the divine attributes; but it has none in experience, or in 
analogy. The general character of the works of nature is, 
on the one hand, goodneſs both in deſign and effect; and 
on the other hand, a liability to difficulty, and to objections, 
it ſuch objections be allowed, by reaſon of ſeeming incom- 
pleteneſs, or uncertainty in attaining their end. Chriſtia» 
nity participates of this character. The true ſimilitude be- 
tween nature and revelation conſiſts in quis; that they each 
bear ſtrong marks of their original ; that they each allo hear 
appearances of irregularity and defect. A ſyſtem of ſtrict 
optimiſm, may nevertheleſs be the real ſyſtem in both ca- 
ſes. But what I contend is, that the prof is hidden from 
us ; that we ought not to expect to perceive that in reve!a- 
tion, which we hardly perceive in any thing; that bencti- 
cence of which we can judge, ought to latisv us; that opti- 
miſm, of which we cannot judge, ought not to be ſought at- 
ter. We can judge of bencficence, becauic it depends upon 
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& es which we experience, and upon the relation between 
de the means which we ſee acting, and the ends which we ſee 
produced. We cannot judge of optimiſm, becauſe it ne- 
<« ceſfarily implies a compariſon of that which is tried, with 
« that which is not tried; of conſequences which we ſee, with 
* others which we imagine; and concerning many of which, 
ce it is more than probable we know nothing; concerning 


„ ſome that we have no notion. 


« If Chriſtianity be compared with the ſtate and progreſs 
of natural religion, the argument of the objectors will gain 
nothing by the compariſon. I remember hearing an unbe- 
0 ſie ver ſay, that, if God had given a revelation, he would 
„ have Written it in the ſkies. Are the truths of natural 
<« religion written in the ſkies, or in a language which every 
« one reads? or is this the caſe with the moſt uſeful arts, or 
«© the molt neceſſary ſciences of human life? An Otaheitean 
or an Eſquimaux knows nothing of Chriſtianity ; does he 
„know more of the principles of deiſm or morality ? which, 
«© notwithſtanding his ignorance, are neither untrue, nor un- 
important, nor uncertain. The exiſtence of the Deity is 
<< left to be collected from obſervations, which every man does 
«© not make, which every man, perhaps, is not capable of 
* making, Can it be argued, that God does not exiſt, be- 
© cauſe, if he did, he would let us ſee him, or diſcover 
«* himſelf to mankind by proofs, which no inadvertency could 
** miſs—no prejudice withſtand ?” 
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On the * of the Guidence of 
Chuottunity. 
FeLLOow- CITIZENS, 


HAVING now, I hope, ſufficiently cleared the way for 
the diſcuſſion of the evidences of Chriſtianity, it may be uſeful 
to enquire What kind of evidence we have of the truth of a re- 

F 2 voelation. 
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velation. x And here I would obſerve, that a revelation has 
three different ſtages ; firſt, the immediate communication of 
it from God to the perſon whom he chooſes to employ: as his 
meſſenger : next, the communication of it by the perſon fo 
receiving it to thoſe to whom he is ſent, and whom he has an 
opportunity of addreſſing ; and laſtly, the communication of it 
by verbal or written accounts to perſons living in diſtant coun- 
tries, or in future generations. The evidence of the firſt of 
theſe is intuitive, and certainly brings the fulleſt conviction to 
the mind of the perſon receiving it. But, though ſo convine- 
ing to himſelf, it will not be ſo to others, nor will his bare aſ- 


ſertion that it is ſo, authoriſe belief. It is not impoſſible but 


he may pretend to ſuch a communication without having ac- 
tually received it ; or a heated imagination may impoſe the 
dreams of his fancy upon him as realities. If God then de- 
ſigned to make any communication of his will to his creatures, 
and thought fit to employ a certain perſon as his inſtrument 
in doing ſo, we may reaſonably conclude, that he would in 
ſome manner or other enable this perſon to prove that he was 
a divine meſſenger, and conſequently, if it were antecedently 
Probable that God would make ſuch a revelation, it would be 
alſo prchable that be would uſe means to enforce attention to 
his meſſenger. What then, it may be aſked, are the beſt 
means of confirming ſuch a miſſion ? This is a queſtion I ac- 
knowledge myſelf unable to anſwer, for I have not the vanity 
to imagine, that by any chain of reaſoning, I can with cer- 
tainty diſcern what would be for the beſt, or decide that any 
mode of evidence is or is not ek, or worthy the Almighty 
to make uſe of. It is the pride, perhaps I ſhould call it the 
weakneſs, of human reaſon, to ſay what God ought, or ought 
not to do. Reaſon is a moſt valuable gift, but let it not be 
miſapplied ; let us uſe it to judge of the truth of a revelation 

| propoſed 


, 


— 


# have already had occaſion to notice Mr. Paine's ufing the word 
revelation in a confined and unuſual ſenſe, whilfi he feems to draw ge- 
neral concluſions reſpecting it, a circumſtance which may occaſion ſome 
confuſion to his readers. Whether he meant this or not, I pretend 
nat to decide, but one who has been ſo ſevere on the apoſile Paul, for 
what he calls a guibble on the words death and Adam, and who has 
diſteſpectfully called Chriſtianity, &@ religion interlarded with quibble, 
fabterfuge, and jun, ought to have been more exact in the uſe of words 
than Mr. Paine appears to have been. Perhaps it is not a prece pt ot 
Peiſm, TO CAET THE BEAM OUT OF OUR OWN EVE, BEFORE 

E PULL THE MOTE OUT OF A BROTHER SEYE. 
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propoſed to us, and of the ſufficiency, of the evidence; but let 
us not preſumptuouſly undertake to judge the ways of the 
Almighty. "Theſe perſons by whom Ged is repteſented to 
have given the Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelations, are ſaid to 


| have wrought miracles, and to have appealed to thefe mira- 


cles, and to the fulfilment of prophecies, as procts that they 
were really commiſſioned by God. The communications 
which they are faid to have made, and the account of theſe 
miracles which they wrought, have been handed down to our 
times by means of written records. It is our part to enquire 
whether theſe writings are to be depended upon. And it it 
ſhould appear that they do contain an account of what Moſcs 
and Chriſt preached, and we have reaſon to believe that they 


were teachers ſent from God, then theſe writings are to all 


jntents and purpoſes a divine reve/aticn, ſince they convey to 
us a diſcovery of what God taught by them, as well as a nar- 
ration of the intereſting facts which related to their miniſtry. 
Now whether Moſes and Chriſt really lived, and delivered 


what is aſcribed to them; whether the books we have were 


really written by the perſons who are ſaid to have written 
them; and, whether theſe perſons had proper means of in- 
formation whether in ſhort, the facts recorded in them are 
true or falſe ; theſe queſtions can only be decided in the fame 


way that queſtions relative to remote events mult always be 


decided, viz. by teſtimony. This, it is true, Mr. Paine invi- 
dioufly calls hearſay evidence; but it is, neverthelefs, that to 
which mankind have agreed to give the fulleſt credit. And 
they have been taught to do ſo both by reaſon and experience. 
For inſtance, would not that man be accounted a ſceptick, 
whom no evidence could fatisfy, that ſhould at this day fcru- 
ple to admit the reality of the Norman conqueſt, or the aſſuſſi- 
nation of Julius Cæſar? And if in either cafe he ſhould talk 
of hearſay evidence, would it not be regarded as a mark of 
great weakneſs and even abſurdity ? With reſpect to Chriſ- 
tianity then, I truſt to be able to convince you that the teſti- 
monies in its favour, amount to the higheſt degree of Aiſtarical 
evidence, and that amongſt all the facts recorded in the annals 
of the world, there are none in which a greater number of 
authenticating circumſtances meet, than in thoſe facts which 
form the ground-work of the Chriſtian religion. There are then 
two kinds of evidence to which we. appeal, to ſupernatural 
facts, viz. miracles and prophecy, in proof that the Chriſtian 

e | religion 
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religion is a divine revelation ; and to hiſtorical evidence in 


proof that thoſe facts really took place. 


The queſtions therefore at iſſue, between Mr. Paine and 
the advocates of Chriſtianity, (and which it is my intention to 
conſider in their order) are the following: 


Is there ſufficient evidence from teſtimony to prove that 
Chriſtianity was profeſſed upwards of ſeventeen hundred years 
ago; that Jeſus of Nazareth who was crucified in the reign of 
Tiberius Cæſar, was the founder of it; that the original pro- 


F.flors of it underwent many ſufferings, ſolely in conſequence 


of their belief in it, and that they ſubmitted from the ſame 
motives to new rules of conduct ? 


Is there ſufficient evidence to prove the genuineneſs of the 
books % the new teſtament, and their having been written by 
the perions whole names they bear? 


Are miracles credible proofs of a divine miſſion ? And have 
we ſufficient evidence that they were wrought by Jeſus Chriſt 
and his apoſtles in confirmation of his having been fent by 


God ? 


Is there ſufficient reaſon for believing in the divine miſfion 
of Moſes, and the genuineneſs of the books of the oid teſta- 


ment ? 


Can there be ſuch a thing as prophecy ? And in what cir- 
cumſtances may we regard prophecies as proofs of a divine 
miſſion ? Have we any evidence from prophecies relating to 


Cnriſt, or delivered by him of the truth of Chriſtianity ? 


Do the prophecies recorded in the ſcriptures relating to 
any other circumſtances tend to confirm the truth of re- 


velation? 


Is there evidence of a like nature to prove, that Mahomet 
was a prophet ſent from God? Or are we able to diſcover 
ſtrong marks of impoſture, and to perceive a material dif- 
ference between the evidences of his religion, and that of 


Chriſt ? 
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On the Gridence for the fruncyuat 
Facts. 


Ft LLOow-CITIZENS, | 
THE firſt ſubje& of enquiry to which I ſhall requeſt you: 


attention is this; have we ſufficient evidence from teſtimony, 
to prove that Chriſtianity was profeſſed upwards of ſeventeen 
hundred years ago; that one Jeſus of Nazareth, called alſo 
Chriſt, who was crucified at Jeruſalem in the reign of Tibe- 
rius Cæſar, was the founder of it; that the original profeſſors 
of it underwent many ſufferings, ſolely in conſequence of their 
belief in it, and that they ſubmitted from the ſame motive to 
new rules of conduct? Such of you as have read Mr. Paine's 
work, will recollect that he has admitted the exiſtence and cru- 
cifixion of ſuch a perſon as Feſus Chriſt, to be within the limits 
of probability ; and that he has acknowledged the excellency 
of his character, and moral doctrine; he does not however 
give any reaſon from teſtimony, for believing part and re- 
jecting the reſt, and indeed, if I may judge from his work, 
there ſeems to be ſo much fancy and caprice, and fo little 
judgment both in what he admits and rejects, notwithſtanding 
ſome acute remarks on particular circumſtances, that I ſhall 
make little or no uſe of his conceſſions. 


The Chriſtian religion does now exiſt, and prevails in almoſt 
all Europe, and in ſome parts of Aſia, Africa, and America, 
and there muſt have been ſome adequate cauſe for this ex- 
iſtence. We might therefore, if inclined to ſhrink from the 
enquiry, call upon Mr. Paine, or other unbelievers, to account 
for preſent appearances in a ſatisfactory manner, and ſhow that 
different circumſtances from what we aſſert, were the cauſe of 
them. This is ſeldom even attempted, perhaps from a con- 
ſciouſneſs that it could not be ſucceſsfully executed. R is 2 
much eaſier taſk to make witty remarks on the ſtory of Jonah, 
or Samſon, and to aſſert (without any proof) that the books 
of ſcripture are forgeries, that the whole is an impoſture, and 

that 
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that we ſhould do much hetter without it. Such aſſertions do 
not require much.room, and as care 1s taken to render the 
hooks as entertaining as poſſible, they are read with avidity, 
and produce their pernicious effect, whilſt the dry, ſober ap- 
peal to reaſon and facts which the defender of Chriſtianity 
adopts, is thrown by neglected. I could without apprehenſion 
reſt the truth of Chriſtianity on this, that the preſent ſtate 
of it in the world cannot be accounted for, without granting 
the leading facts in the Evangelick hiſtory ; but as I do not 
chogſe to imitate Mr. Paine in truſting to aſſertions, I ſhall pro- 
teed with the evidence. It has been ſhown by Archdeacon 
Paley in a very ingenious manner, in a work which I cannot 
too ſtrongly recommend to the peruſal of all who can procure 
it, “that a man left to himſelf, without any more information, 
* than a knowledge of the exiſtence of the religion, of the ge- 
* neral (tory upon which it is founded, and that no act of pow- 
< er, force, or authority, was concerned in its firſt ſucceſs, 
* would conclude from the very nature and exigency of the 
& caſe, that the author of the religion, during his life, and his 
© jmmediate diſciples after his death, exerted themſelves in 
* ſpreading and publiſhing the inſtitution throughout the coun- 
4e try in which it began, and into which it was firſt carried; 
te that in the proſecution of this purpoſe, they underwent the 
« labours and troubles, which we obſerve the propagators of 
* new ſeas to undergo; that the attempt muſt neceſſarily 
«© have alſo been in a high degree dangerous; that from the 
« ſubjedct of the miſſion, compared with the fixed opinions and 
«« prejudices of thoſe to whom the miſſionaries were to ad- 
« dreſs themſelves, they could hardly fail of encountering 
« ſtrong and frequent oppoſition ; that, by the hand of go- 
« vernment, as well as from the ſudden fury and unbridled 
« licence of the people, they would oftentimes experience 
« injurious, and cruel treatment; that at any rate, they muſt 
«© have always had ſo much to fear for their perſonal ſafety, 
« as to have paſſed their lives in a ſtate of conſtant peril and 
4 anxiety; and laſtly, that their mode of life and conduct, 
« viſibly at leaſt, correſponded with the inſtitution which 
* they delivered, and ſo far, was both new, and required 
© continual ſelf-denial.”* The arguments by which theſe 
| | very 
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* Vie of the evidences of Chriſtianity.“ Part 1. Chap. 1. —VeI. 1, 
page 20, 46. 
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very reaſonable concluſions are ſupported, are too long to be 
introduced here, but the conſideration of them may never- 
theleſs be of ſome uſe. The teſtimony to the facts, I wiſh to 
prove, is of three kinds, that of the Heathen and Jewiſh wri- 
ters, that of the writers of the books of the New Teſtament, 
and that of early Chriſtian writers. I ſhall begin with the farſt, 
becauſe being that of men who were enemies, or at leaſt, not 
friends to Chriſtianity, it is not liable to ſuſpicion. The firſt 
Heathen writer I ſhall produce is Tacitus. Tacitus, as it may 
be neceſſary to inform ſome of you, was a Roman who lived 
in the firſt century, and filled the firſt magiſtracy under the 
emperor in the year 97, that is about ſeventy years after the 
death of Chriſt. Pliny a contemporary, whom we ſhall have 
occaſion to mention, { peaks of him with the greateſt reſpeQ, 
and his credit has never been impeached, This Tacitus wrote 
two principal works, one called Annals, giving an account of 
events, beginning with Tiberius, and ending with the death of 
Nero; and a hiſtory beginning with Galba and ending at the 
death of Domitian z writings, which as has been often obſerved, 
have gained him more honour than all his dignities. 


This hiſtorian ſpeaking of the fire which happened at Rome 
in the tenth year of Nero, and about thirty years after the 
death of Chriſt, and of the ſuſpicions which. were entertained 
that the emperor himſelf was concerned in cauſing it, ſays, 
© But neither theſe exertions, nor his largeſſes to the people, 
«© nor his offerings to the Gods, did away the infamous im- 
<< putation under which Nero lay, of having ordered the 
city to be ſet on fire. To put an end therefore to this re- 
„ port, he laid the guilt, and inflicted the moſt cruel puniſh= 
«© ment upon a ſet of people, who were held in abhorrence 
for their crimes, and called, by the vulgar, Chriſtians. The 
founder of that name was Chriſt, who ſuffered death in the 
* reign of Tiberius, under his procurator, Pontius Pilate. 
© This pernicious ſuperſtition, thus checked for a while 
„broke out again, and ſpread not only over Judea, where 
*© the evil originated, but through Rome alſo, whither every 
„thing bad upon earth finds its way and is practiſed. Some 
* who confeſſed their ſe& were firſt ſeized, and afterwards 
* by their information a vaſt multitude were apprehended, 
* who were convicted, not ſo much of the crime of burning 
© Rome, as of hatred to mankind, Their ſufferings at their 
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execution, were aggravated by inſult and mockery, for 
“ ſome were diſguiſed in the ſkins of wild beaſts, and wor- 
„ ried to death by dogs—ſome were crucified others wrapt 
«& in pitched ſhirts, (as we learn from another ſource) were 
6 ſet on fire when the day cloſed, that they might ſerve as 
lights to illuminate the night. Nero lent his own gardens 
& for theſe executions; and exhibited at the ſame time a 
© mock Circenſian entertainment, being a ſpectator of the 
« whole in the dreſs of a charioteer, ſometimes mingling with 
the crowd on foot, and ſometimes viewing the fight from 
& his car. This conduct made the ſufferers pitied, and 
though they were criminals, and deſerving the ſevereſt pu- 
« niſhment, yet they were conſidered as facrificed, not ſo 
& much out of a regard to the publick good, as to gratify the 
& cruelty of one man.” Such of you as chooſe, may read this 
in the original, or in Mr. Murphy's excellent tranſlation, 
in the forty-fourth chapter of the fifteenth book of the Annals. 
'This paſſage proves beyond the poſſibility of diſpute, that at 
the very period mentioned in the goſpel hiſtory, there was a 
very extraordinary perſon in Judea, known by the appellation 
of Chriſt, that he was put to death by Pontius Pilate, the Ro- 


man governor of Judea : that from him the Chriſtians took 


their name: that in Judea, where it had its riſe, it ſpread, 


notwithſtanding the ignominious death of the founder, and the 


"oppoſition it met with: that it made its way to Rome, the 
capital of the empire, ſituated at a great diſtance ; and that 
within thirty-four years from the death of the anthor, there 


was in that city a great multitude of Chriſtians : and it alſo 
appears that the profeſſors of this religion were reproached and 


"bated, and underwent many and grievous ſufferings. From 


the fact of the number of Chriſtians in Rome, Archdeacon 


Paley obſerves, the two following inferences may be fairly 
drawn; ** firſt, that if, in the ſpace of thirty- four years from 


„its commencement, the religion had ſpread throughout 


“ Tudea, had extended itſelf to Rome, and there had num- 
cc bered a great multitude of converts, the original teachers 
c and miſſionaries of the inſtitution could not have been idle; 
& ſecondly, that when the author of the undertaking was put 
* to death as a malefactor for his attemp!, the endeavours of 
« his followers to eſtabliſn his religion, in the ſame country, 
« amongſt the ſame people, and in the ſame age, could not 
but be attended with danger.” As to what Tacitus ſays 
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againſt the Chriſtians, it muſt be remembered that he was 
attached to the idolatrous worſhip eſtabliſhed at Rome, and 
thought any negle& of the gods, or innovation with reſpect 
0 the prevailing ſyſtem, criminal and dangerous to the 
ſtate ; he brings no ſpecifick charge againſt them, and from 
the ſeverity of their puniſhment moving compaſſion, it ma 
be inferred, that they were not ſuch monſters of wickedneſs. 
as he repreſents them.* Be this as it may, it is very plain 
the profeſſion of Chriſtianity was neither honourable, nor pro- 
fitable at Rome. And while this paſſage of Tacitus is in your 
thoughts, I would aſk you what probability there is of men's 
having borne ſuch cruelties, with the ſole view of mending the 
Heathen mythology by a pious fraud? For Mr. Paine is will- 
ing to allow, that the firſt preachers had good intentions. 
Much is talked about our experience. Now does our expe- 
rience warrant us to ſuppoſe, that men have ſo much dif- 
intereſted benevolence, as to 5 ſuch tortures for adhering 
2 to 


* That Tacitus ſhould ſpeak of Chriſtianity in reproachful terms 
is not a diſgrace but an honour, He reproaches the Jews for their 
worſhip of one God, even whilſt he deſcribes. that worſhip in terms ſo 
beautiful and firiking, that it is difficult to conceive how he could avoid 
being charmed with his own ſketch, or feeling that the religion he could 
paint ſo ably, was infinitely ſuperior to his own. © The Jews ” ſays 
he (Hiltory Book v. Chap 5.) “ acknowledge but one Deity, and they 
*« repreſent him only to their minds. They deem thoſe profane who 
make images of the Gods of periſhable materials in the human form. 
They regard only that all-governing, eternal Being who is equally 
'* incapable of diſſolution or change. Of courſe they have no images 
in their cities, much leſs in their temples. They never gave any 


. * ſuch mark of flattery to their kings. They have withheld this honour 


* even from the Cæſars.“ Surely ſuch a religion as this deſerved ſome 
reſpect from the philoſophical hiſtorian who could thus deſcribe it. But 
no;— Tacitus with all his acuteneſs, ſaw no rationality in this ſyſtem of 
belief—no merit in that ſteady attachment to it, which dared the reſent- 
ment of the maſters of the world. On the contrary he pronounces the 
profeſſors of this religion to be a people averſe from religion and devoted 
to ſuperſtition. (Chap. 13.) Aud yet Tacitus had Mr. Paine s ſcripture. 
The volume of Creation lay open before him—nay more, he knew the 
theory of true theology and could doit juſtice in deſcription. But with all 
theſe aids, he perceived not its excellency. In his view, it had no beauty 
that he ſhould defire it. Alas! then, will any man pretend to aſſert, 
that the works of nature are ſufficient to teach the knowledge of the one 
true God originally hen they could not teach Tacitus, though already 
in poſſeſſion of the idea, that it was preferable to the grofſneſs of Poly- 
theiſm! It appears too, that the agreement of the Chriſtians with t 
Jews in the worſhip of one God, would alone have been ſufficient to 
excite his diſlike, and draw forth his cenſure. 


E 


to a lie, merely to impoſe one falſe ſyſtem in the room of 
another, becauſe they think it better? On ſuch a ſuppoſition 
the early Chriſtians were certainly men of a very different 
ſpecies from what we are. of | 


An equally direct teſtimony with that of Tacitus, though 
Jeſs circumſtantial, occurs in the works of Suetonius, a Roman 
of diſtinction, who was ſecretary to the emperor Adrian, and 
may. be placed in the year 110. He alſo was intimate with 
Pliny the younger, and was recommended by him in ſtrong 
terms to the emperor Trajan. Suetonius wrote lives of the 
firſt twelve Czſars, and in ſeveral of them has mentioned cir- 
cumſtances, which Dr. Lardner conſiders as bearing teſtimony 
to the progreſs of Chriſtianity. The only paſſage I ſhall no- 
tice is in the life of Nero, when deſcribing the tranſactions of 
his reign, he ſays, © The Chriſtians a ſet of men, of a new 
£ and miſchievous (or magical) ſuperſtition, were puniſhed.” 
This, Dr. Lardner thinks, may include more extenſive ſuffer- 
ings in the provinces, as well as the city, which we are told by 
Chriſtian writers was the caſe. 


'The above teſtimonies, relate to what took place according 
to the courſe of nature, in the life-time probably of ſome of 
the apoſtles, and certainly in the life, time of thoſe who were 
converted by the apoſtles, or in their time. And as the foun- 
der of the religion ſuffered death in the execution of his de- 
ſign, and as many of the firſt converts alſo ſuffered the greateſt 
extremities, it is hardly credible, that thoſe who came between 
viz, the companions of the author during his life, and teachers 
of his inſtitution after his death, could carry on their under- 
taking with eaſe and ſafety. 


'The next Heathen writer, I ſhall mention, is Pliny the 
younger, a moſt accompliſhed man, and the favourite of the 
emperor Trajan, who advanced him to the firſt offices of the 
ſtate. About the year 106, he went as governor to the pro- 
vince, of Bithynia in Aſia, from which place he wrote to the 
emperor concerning the Chriſtians, and his letter, with the 
anſwer to it, are preſerved in the collection of his letters, 
which have been tranſlated by Mr. Melmoth. The two 1 
allude to, are the 94th and g8th of the 10th book. Theſe 
letters, prove three things : firſt, the number of Chriſtians 
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in Bithynia and Pontus, in leſs than 80 years after the death 
of Chriſt. Secondly, they prove the bitterneſs of their per- 
ſecutions, even under an emperor, and governor who were 
eſteemed mild, and when there was no actual law exiſting 
againſt them, as appears from Pliny's ignorance how he 
ſhould act, and the emperor's giving him a rule fer his 
direction. Thirdly, Pliny's letter is a ſtriking teſtimony to 
the morality of the early Chriſtians, which from a'perſon 
much prejudiced againſt them, is very much to their ho- 
nour, I have inſerted the letters in a note, that vou may 
judge yourſelves of the propriety of the above concluſions, and 
I have marked in /talicks the paſſages to which I have parti- 
| cularly referred.* | | 


Epictetus 


PLINY TO THE EMPEROR TRAJAN. 


It is a rule, Sir, which I inviolably obſerve, to refer myſelf to you 
in all my doubts; for who is more capable of removing my ſcruples, or 
informing my ignorance ? Having never been preſent at any trials con- 
cerning thoſe who profeſs Chriſtianity, I am unacquainted not only with 
the nature of their crimes, or the meaſure of their puniſhment, but how 
far it is proper to enter into an examination concerning them. Whether 
therefore any difference is uſually made with reſpect to the ages of the 
guilty, or no diſtinction is to be obſerved between the young, and the 
adult; whether repentance intitles them to a pardon, or, if a man has 
been once a Chriſtian, it avails nothing to deſiſt from his error; whether 
the very profeſſion of Chriſtianity, unattended with any criminal act, 
or only the crimes themſelves inherent in the profeſſion are puniſhable; 
in all theſe points I amgreatly doubtful. In the mean while the method 
I have obſerved towards thoſe who have been brought before me as 
Chriſtians, is this: I interrogated them whether they were Chriſtians ; if 
they confeſſed ] repeated the queſtion twice again, adding threats at the ſame 
time; when if they ſtill perſevered, Iordered them to be unmediately puni/hed : 
for Twas per Laded, whatever the nature of their opimons might be, a contu- 
mac ious and inflexible obſtinacy certainly deſerved correction. There were 
others allo bought before me poſſeſſed with the fame infatuation, but 
being citizens oſ Rome, l directed them to be carried thither, But this crime 
ſpreading (as is uſually the caſe) while it was actually under proſerution, 
ſeveral inſtances of the ſame nature occurred. An information was preſented 
to me, without any name ſubſcribed, containing a charge againſt ſeweral 
per ſons, who upon examination denied they were Chriſtians, or ; ever been 
Jo. They repeated after me an invocation of the Gods, and offered re- 
ligious rites with wine and frankincenſe before your ſtatue, (Which 
for the purpoſe I had ordered to be brought, together with thoſe of the 
* mp even reviled the name of Chriſt : whereas there is no-forcing, 
it is ſaid, thoſe who are really Chriſtians, into a compliance with any 
of theſe articles. I thought proper therefore to diſcharge them. Some 
among thoſe who were accuſed by a witneſs in perſon, at fir/# confeſſed 
themſekves Chriſtians, but immediately after denied it; while the reſt owned 
indeed that they had been of that number formerly, but had now, (ſome above 
three, 
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Epictetus the ſtoick philoſopher, or his diſciple Arrian, who 
both lived about this time, ſpeaks of the conſtancy of the 
Chriſtians, (or Galileans as he calls them, and as the emperor 


Julian afterwards called them) and aſcribes it to madneſs or 


habit, as the emperor Marcus Aurelius, fifty years after, does 
| | to 
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three, others more, and a few above twenty years ago) forſaken that 
«7:07, They all worſhipped your ſtatue and the images of the gods, 
thruwing out imprecatious at the ſame time againſt the name of Chriſt, 
hey attirmed, the whole of their guilt, or their error, was that thry met 
ona certam ſtated day before it was lig ht, and addreſſed themſe ves in a form 
of prayer to Cirift, as to ſome god, binding themſelves by lem oath, 11. 
or the purpoſe of any wicked dr/ign, but never tu ermmit any fraud. theft, or 
aduitery, never to fal/ity their word, nor deny a truſt when they h, be 
called upon to deliver it up; after which it was their cuſtom to ſi pa ate, and 
then reaff.mble, to eat in common a harmleſs meal. From this cuſtom, 
however, they deſiſted after the publication of my edict, by which, ac- 
cording to your orders, I forbad the meeting of any aſſemblies. Afrer 
recerving thus account I judged it ſo much the more nec ai to endeavour to 
extort the real truth, by putting two female ſlaves to the torture, who were 
faid to adminiſter in their religious functions: but I could diſcover nothing 
more than an abſurd and exce{/rve ſuperſtition. I thought proper therefore 
to adjourn all tarther proceeding: in tuis affair, in order to conſult with 
you, For it appears to be a matter highly deſerving your conſideration ; 
more eſpecially as great numbers muſt be involved in the danger of theſe pro- 
fecutions, this enquiry having already extended, and being ſtill likely to ex- 
tend, to perſons of all ranks and ages, and even of both ſexes. For this con- 
tagious ſuperſtition is not confined io the cities only, but it has ſpread its infection 
among the country villages. Nevertheleſs it ſtill ſeems poſſible to remedy 
this evil and rettrain its progreſs. The temples, at leaſt, which were 
once almſt deſerted, begin now to be frequented ; and the ſacred folem - 
nities, after @ long intermiſſion, are again 1evived ; while there is a gene- 
ral demand for the victinis, which for ſome time paſt have met with but 
few purchaſers. From hence it is eaſy to imagine, what numbers might 
be reclaimed from this error, if a pardon were granted to thoſe who 


ſhall repent. 
TRAJAN TO PLINY. 


The method you have purſued, my dear Pliny, in the proceedings 
againſt thoſe Chriitians who were brought before you, is extremely pro- 
per; as it is not poſſible to lay down any fixed plan by which to act 
in all caſes of this nature, But 1 would not have you officiouſly to enter 
into any enquiries concerning them. If indeed they hu, be brought he- 

fore you, and the crime is proved, they muſt be puniſhed ; with the reiti iction 
however that where the party denies himſelf to be a Chriſtian, and ſhall 
make it evident that he is not, by invoking our gods, let him (not with- 
ſtanding any former ſuſpicion) be pardoned upon his repentance. In- 
formations without the accuſer's name ſubſcribed, ought not to be re- 
ceived in proſecutions of any ſort, as it is introducing a very dangerous 

recedent, and by no means agreeable to the equity of my government. 

Thoſe who wiſh to ſee theſe remarkable letters fully conſidered will 


conſult Dr. Lardner's works, vol. 7. p. 487—344. 
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to obſtinacy, which prove their exiſtence as a ſect, and their 
ſufferings, Celſus lived in the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
about the year 176, and wrote a work againſt Chriſtianity 
entitled, The True Word.” This work, like many others, 
has been loſt, but there is an anſwer to it exiſting, in which 
there are a great number of paſſages from it, whence it is 
evident, that Celſus was acquainted with the goſpels, and ac- 
«nowledged the facts, but accounted for them in a different 
manner, and turned them into ridicule. He attributed Chriſt's 
miracles to magick, which our modern unbelievers are too 
wiſe to believe in, and therefore they have reſorted to the new 
ground of denying the facts. Lucian, part of whoſe works 
are known to almoſt every ſchool-boy, was the friend and con- 
temporary of Celſus, to whom he dedicated one of his tracts. 
This witty epicurean philoſopher, who has ſo ludicrouſly ex- 
poſed the Heathen ſuperſtition, alſo made the Chriſtians 
objects of his ridicule, and by that means furniſhes us with his 
teſtimony to many circumſtances. In his life of Peregrinus 
he tells us, that the founder of the Chriſtian religion was cru- 
cificd in Paleſtine ; that he was the great maſter of the Chriſ- 
tians, and the firſt author of the principles received by them; 
that thoſe men, called Chriſtians, had peculiarly ſtrong hopes 
of immortal life, and a great contempt for this world and its 
enjoyments : that they courageouſly endured many affliftions 
upon account of their principles, and ſometimes ſurrendered 
themſelves to ſufferings : that honour and probity prevailed fo 
much among them, that they truſted each other without ſe- 
curity : that their maſter had earneſtly recommended to all 
his followers mutual love; by which alſo they were 
much diſtinguiſhed : and that their aſſiduity in relieving and 
comforting one another when under affliction, was known to 
all men:* In his Alexander, or Pſeudomantis, he ſpeaks of the 
Epicureans and Chriſtians as being perſecuted at the, inſtigation 
of this remarkable impoſtor, for having 7 22 flanderous ſſo- 
ries againſt him. Galen, the famous phyſician who was the 
contemporary of Lucian, in his work on the pulſe, has twice 
mentioned Chriſt ; and in ſuch a manner, as to induce fome 
to think he was acquainted with the goſpels.— The paſſages 

certainly 
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* Theſe and many other remarks have been taken from Dr. Lart- 
ner's Jewiſh and Heathen teſtimonies, on whoſe known veracity and 
critical exactneſs I have relied in many quotations, having neither 
leiſure or opportunity to conſult the originals. 
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certainly prove at leaſt the notoriety of the Chriſtian religion 
at that time. There are many other Heathen writers whoſe 
teſtimony might be adduced, eſpecially Porphyry and Julian, 
but having already taken up ſo much of your time in conſider- 


ing thoſe of the two firſt centuries, I ſhall leave ſuch of you 


as wiſh for further information, and have leiſure for the pur- 


ſuit, to conſult the works of Dr. Lardner and others who 


have fully inveſtigated the ſubject. I ſhall now conclude this 
letter, with remarking, that when we conſider the very great 
probability of thoſe who fully ſtudied the ſubje& becoming 
Chriſtians, and of others who were moderate, holding their 
tongues leſt they might bring themſelves into difficulty, we 
have no reaſon to be at all diſlatisfied with the evidences which 


have been adduced, as not ſufficiently circumſtantial, or fa- 


vourable—on the contrary, you will no doubt agree with me 
in thinking that they are in their quality as much as could poſ- 
ſibly be expected from Feathens, and in their quantity as con- 
cluſive as it they filled a volume. 


rn 


The came oulgect continued. 


'FELLOW-CITIZENS, 


HAVING in the preceding letter laid before you the ear- 
lieſt Heathen teſtimonies to the truth of the facts under conſi- 
deration, I ſhall now proceed to the teſtimony of Joſephus 
the famous ſewiſh hiſtorian, which muſt on many accounts 
be regarded as of great conſequence. Joſephus was of the 
race of the Jewiſh prieſts, and deſcended from a family which 
for a conſiderable time, had the ſupreme government of the 
Jewiſh nation. He was born about eight years after the death 
of Chriſt. He made ſuch proficience in knowledge that at the 
age of fourteen, he was conſulted by the principal men of the 
city about the right interpretation of things in the law. At 
nineteen he became a Phariſer, and entered upon the manage- 


ment of publick affairs: he went on an embaſſy to Nero, and 


was afterwards a diſtinguithed general againſt the Romans, but 
being obliged to ſurrender himſelf, he got into the good graces 
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of Veſpaſian, and was patroniſed by him, and his. ſons Titus, 
and Domitian. Such a man mult evidently have had the beſt 
information concerning Jewiſh tranſaQions, both in his own. 
times and thoſe immediately preceding. This information he 
publiſhed in two works, Jewiſh antiquities, containing the hiſ- 


| tory of the Jews from the creation to the 12th year of Nero, 


and a hiſtory of the Jewiſh war in 7 books ; the publication of 
which may be ſet down about A. D. 76, within fifty years 
after the death of Chriſt, In the former of theſe works, there 
are three paſſages which demand attention. In the firſt (An- 
tiquit B. xviii. C. 5. $ 1. 2.) he mentions John the Baptiſt 
having been put to death by Herod, with other circumſtances 
mentioned in ſcripture, and ſpeaks of John © as a juſt man, 
* who had called upon the Jews to be baptiſed, and to prac- 
© tiſe virtue, exerciſing both juſtice towards men, and piety 
* towards God.” The genuineneſs of this paſſage I cannot 
find has ever been queſtioned, and the connection between 
John's preaching and Chriſt's is ſo great, that ſuch a teſtimony 
to the one, may at leaſt be conſidered as an indirect evidence 
in favour of the other. In another paſſage (B. 20. C. 8.) 
he mentions “James, the brother of him who is called Chriſt, 
being ſtoned to death.” This however is doubtful, and not 
being equally important, I ſhall proceed to the moſt material 
one; it occurs in the 18th book, 3 chap. 3 ſection, and is as 
follows z * at that time lived Jeſus, a wiſe man, if he may be 
* called a man; for he performed many wonderful works. 
He was a teacher of ſuch men as received the truth with 
« pleaſure. He drew over to him many Jews and Gentiles. 
„ This was the Chriſt. And'when Pilate, at the inſtigation 
% of the chief men among us, had condemned him to the 
* croſs, they who before had conceived an affection for him, 
did not ceaſe to adhere to him. For on the third day he 
« appeared to them alive again, the divine prophets having 
% foretold theſe, and many other wonderful things concern- 
* ing him, And the ſe& of the Chriſtians, ſo called from 
* him, ſubſiſts to this time“ The authenticity of this re- 
markable paſſage is diſputed, and it has been deemed by ſome 
learned Chriſtians, an interpolation, The arguments on each 
ſide are too Jong to mention, nor are they neceſlary for my 


| 53 deſign, The paſſage is either genuine, or it is not. 


f it be genuine, it contains a direct teſtimony to the facts I 
with to prove ; 'but if not, which I am inclined to think moſt 
H probable, 
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probable, in this caſe his ſilence is of little leſs importance than 
his eeftimony, as it almoſt equally ſerves to authenticate the 
trpth of thoſe facts upon which Chriſtianity is founded. This 
may at firſt ſeem a' ſtrange aſſertion, but perhaps you will aſ- 
ſent to it, when you conſider that Joſephus could not be ig- 
norant of the exiſtence of ſuch a man as Chriſt, or of his hav- 
deg oons a ſect which had made great progreſs in the world. 

Theſe circumſtances were too notorious for Joſephus to be 
unacqdainted with them. Did he then think them too incon- 
ſiderable to occupy a — in his hiſtory? We may conclude 
he did not from the following circumſtances. 15 In his time, 
Chriſtians were ſo nume rous a ſociety as to engage the atten- 
tion of the Roman Emperors, who took very great pains to 
exterminate their opinions, and Tacitus and Suetonius who 
= not be fo much intereſted as Joſephus, confidered the 
riſe and eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity as of ſufficient magnitude 
to tank amongſt the events, tranſmitted by them to poſterity. 
2d Joſephus makes mention of three Jewiſh ſeats, though 
two of them had ceaſed to exiſt ; he ſhould not then have 
been ſilent with reſpe& to the Chriſtians who had increaſed in 
all the provinces, and even in the capital of the empire. 34!y 
He has given a very full and accurate account of a great num- 
ber of impoſtors, or heads of parties, which aroſe amongſt 
the Jews, from the time of Auguſtus to the ruin of Jeruſalem. 
Now Feſus founded a party much more conſiderable, and 
which occaſioned much greater noiſe, than all thoſe whom this 
author has mentioned. Theſe impoſtors,” ſays the Abbe 
Bullet, “ theſe ring-leaders, theſe men who had collected 
* mobs, had no followers beyond the precincts of Judea : 
« their partizans and adherents were ſoon diſperſed, and at 
* the time Joſephus wrote, nothing but the bare remembrance 
4 of them remained. It was far different with the ſect, the 
<< aſſemblies and community Chriſt had formed; it not only 
* ſubſiſted in the time of the hiſtorian; but was extended 
< through every province of the empire, and flouriſhed in the 
© very capital. The ſovereigus of the world exerted all their 
< authority to ſuppreſs it. It deſerved then to have been no- 
* ticed by Joſephus. How then, conſiſtently with the jaws ot 
< hiſtory, and the method which he had preſcribed to himſeli, 
of recording every thing he knew, could he preſerve an en- 
«© tire ſilence on this head? Let us try to ſolve this ænigma. 
Either this hiſtorian muſt have believed that all which the 
ic 3 Ge To s diſciples 
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« diſciples of Jeſus bad ſaid of their maſter was falſe, or elſe 
«© Was true. f falſe, he could not have remai ſilent; 


. * every thing would have ſtimulated him to ſpeak out on the 


ce occaſion ; the intereſt of virtue; zeal for his own religion, 
the foundations of which Chriſtians had fapped by their im» 
«« poſtures; the love of his own nation, who were act led, 
and upbraided with having from a malignant and cruel jea- 
* louſy put to death the Meſſiah, the ſon of God. By ex- 
t poſing the impoſtures of the apoſtles, he would haye ovex- 
© whelmed with confuſion the enemies of his own people; 
„% have ingratiated himſelf moſt effectually with his nation 3 
© conciliated the favour of thoſe emperors, who perſecuted 
< the growing cauſe of Chriſtianity ; attracted the applauſes 
«© of all who looked with horror on this new ſuperſtition ; 
and undeceived the Chriſtians themſelves, whom the brd 
«© diſciples of Jeſus had ſo miſerably miſled. Can any perſo 

<< for a moment believe, that a man able to expoſe fo gro 

« an impoſture, and who had ſo many powerful inducements 
<< to do it, ſhould, in ſpite of every incitement perſevere in 
tc the moſt obſtinate ſilence ; eſpecially, when ſo natural an 
< occaſion ſolicited him to ſpeak ? If falſe miracles were pro- 
46 pagated for the purpoſe of ſeducing the peo of our days, 
4 -with what zeal, with what ardour would our writers march 
forth to detect the impoſture, and prevent the ſeduQtion 4 
% Should we not regard their lence, on ſuch an occaſion, a8 
« 2 criminal prevarication? It appears then indiſputable, 
** that if Joſephus had believed the relations of the apoſtles 
« concerning their maſter to have been falſe, he would have 
ic taken care to declare his conviction: but if he did not be- 
% ſieve them to be falſe, he muſt have known them to be 
*« true; and for fear of diſpleaſing his nation, the Romans, 
and their emperors, held his peace.” * It may be obſerved, 
in confirmation of this argument, that ſuch was the time-ſerv- 
ing and worldly diſpoſition of Joſephus, that he would neglect 
no opportunity of pleaſing bis own nation, or the Romans, nor 
can we ſuppoſe a regard for truth would have as much influ- 
ence upon him, as a regard to his own intereſt. W 


H 2 
= Yee this a1 ment of the Abbe Bullet's more at large in.the ap- 
pendix to Dr. 9 liſe of Lardner, prefixed to his works. 


+ We have a moſt ſtriking inſfahce of this worldly wiſdom of Joſe- 
phus in his hiſtory of the Jewiſh war, book 6, chapter 5, 3 — 
| obſerving 
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ſide. of the queſtion then is taken, we may conſider Joſephus 
as ſerving to authenticate the truth of the facts on which Chriſ- 


tianity is founded. 


We now come to the teſtimony of the Jewiſh Talmudiſts, 
which, though of a later date than any hitherto produced, 
is of great importance, but as the conſideration of it in de- 
tail, would too much enlarge this part of the work, I ſhall 
content myſelf with obſerving that the Talmuds which were 
written by Jewiſh Rabbis, one about A. D. 300, and the 
other about A. D. 500, and which are conſidered by the Jews 
as authentick bodies cf national theology, contain ſome im- 
portant acknowledgements with reſpect to the facts of Chriſti- 
anity ; that Jeſus is repeatedly mentioned in them, and ſeve- 
ral particulars given of his life and death, though with con- 
ſiderable miſrepreſentations; and what is more extraordi- 
nary, that they grant the power of working miracles having 
devolved to his followers * Mutilated and diſtorted as the 
anecdotes are which they relate, and diſcoloured as they ap- 
pear from having paſſed through the dark medium of tradition, 
rendered ſtill darker by the malignant breath of calumny, ſtill 


they 
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obſerving that what encouraged the Jews moſt in undertaking the 
war againſt the Romans, was an ambiguous oracle, which, ſays he, 
«© was alſo found in their ſacred books, that about that term one from 
* their country /hould become governor of the habitable globe ;” he adds, 
what he himſelf muſt have been conſcious was as groſs and as clumſy a 
miſapplication as could have been conceived, © that is oraclecertainly 
Wy 22. the government of Veſpaſian who was appointed Emperor 
in Judea.“ 

It is to be obſerved that Joſephus here, firſt ſtud ies to make the pre- 
dition ambiguous, by exprefling it in terms infinitely more general 
than thoſe found in the ſcriptures, and having thus forced it to fit his 
purpoſe, he gives it an explanation, which the moſt uninformed of his 
countrymen could have proved to be equally falle and abſurd. Now 
does not this very particular throw the ſtrongeſt light on Joſephus's 
filence reſpecting our Saviour? Having once ſacrificed the prophecies 
at the ſhrine of the Emperor, it was obviouſly incumbent on him to 
avoid a ſubje&, which could not well have been diſcuſſed without the 
hazard of betraying the unfoundedneſs of his compliment. Could he 
have barely touched upon it and diſpatched it in a few words, no 
doubt he would have done it—as his having attributed the Mefliatſhip 
to the Emperor impoſed a duty upon him, where it could, ſafely be 
attempted, to overthrow a rival claim, and particularly a ſtill exiſting 
and growing one, Does not then his entire ſilence ſhow that, at leaf}, 
he regarded it as a queſtion of embarraſſment and difficulty ? 

* For a full account of the evidence of the Talmudiits, I would refer 


the inquiſitive reader to Lardner, v. vii. p. 149. &c, Ed. London 1788. 
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they diſcover a foundation in facts of the ſame caft and cha- 
racter—if not the ſame eſſentially with thoſe which the Evan- 
gelick writers have related. For why ſhould the Jews have 
preſerved thoſe anecdotes—or why ſhould the Talmudiſts 
have recorded them, if ſome ſuch things had not actually oc- 
eurred ? Their malice to Chriſtianity was inveterate, and the 
ſhorteſt and moſt effectual mode of exerting it would have 
been to have denied the alledged facts at once, and have 
charged the reporters of them with dire& falſhood, This 
they evidently did, whenever they thought they could, and 
when they did not do ſo, it was clearly becauſe they could 
not. They then had recourſe to the only remaining method— 
to vilify anu miſrepreſent thoſe facts which they ſaw to. be in 
themſelves incontrovertible. And the manner in which the 
ancient Jews were accuſtomed to record facts, which, if truly 
repreſented would have made againſt themſelves, will appear 
in the cleareſt point of view from a compariſon of the account 
given of the ſiege of Jeruſalem by the Talmudiſts, (which may 
alſo be found in Dr. Lardner's work at the place before cited) 
with the relation of the ſame event by Joſephus. By making 
this compariſon, the unprejudiced reader will ſee that as in 
ſpite of their diſtortions, they confirm by their ſubſtantial ac- 
knowledgements, the authenticity of the Jewiſh hiſtorian in 
his account of that memorable event ; ſo preciſely in the ſame 
way, by ſimilar acknowledgements and in ſpite of ſimilar dif. 
tortions, they ſtand unwilling, but moſt concluſive witneſſes 
in favour of the goſpel. And it will then alſo appear how 
very ill-founded is the aſſertion of Mr. Paine, that to cite the 
Fews as a proof of the truth of the flory, is the ſame as if a man 
were to ſay, I will prove the truth of what I have told you, by 


producing the people who ſay it is falſe. 


I come now to the teſtimony of the writers of the hooks of 
the New Teſtament. Of the primitive condition of Chzithanity 
we can acquire only a diſtant and general view from Heathen 
writers. It is in our own books that we muſt ſcek for a de- 
* tail of the tranſaQtion. This is what we might naturally 
« expect; for who would write a hiſtory of Chriſtianity hut 
44 a Chriſtian? Who was likely to record the travels, ſuffer- 
* ings, labours, or ſucceſſes of the apoſtles but one of their 
© own number, or of their followers ?? Now theſe books 
contain an account of the facts we want to prove. We have 


four hiſtories of Jeſus Chriſt, which relate that in conſequence 
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of his undertaking, he was put to death as a malefactor at je- 
ruſalem in the reign of Tiberius Cæſar, and under the procu- 
ratorſhip of Pontius Pilate, as mentioned by Tacitus. We 
are told that on the third day he roſe from the dead, and ap- 
peared to his diſciples. We have a hiſtory taking up the nar- 
rative from his death, and carrying on an account of the 
propagation'of the religion, and of ſome of the moſt, eminent 
erſons engaged in it for a ſpace of thirty years, and of its 
being preached even in Rome; points which are alſo con- 
firmed by Tacitus—and we have alſo a collection of letters 
written by certain principal agents in the buſineſs, and in, the 
midit of their concern and connection with it. And theſe 
wriimgs not only contain an account of the origin of Chriſtia- 


nity, and the ſufferings of the firſt teachers of it, but they 


give it to us in every variety of form in which it can be con- 
ceived to appear; directly and indirectly, expreſs|y and inci- 
dentally, by aſſertion, recital and alluſion, by narrative of 
facts, and by arguments and diſcourſes built upon theſe facts, 
either referring to them, or neceſſarily preſuppoſing them. 
Thefe books alſo teſtify to their adopting a new and peculiar 
courſe of private life. We are told of THEIR CONTINUING 
WITH ONE ACCORD IN-PRAYER AND SUPPLICATION, OF 
THEIR CONTINUING DAILY WITH ONE ACCORD IN. THE 
TEMPLE, AND OF MANY BEING GATHERED TOGETHER 
PRAYING, and we know from the ſame ſource that the rules 
of purity, and maxims of benevolence which they taught, tend» 
ed directly to produce a ſyftem of conduct, and what is more 
difficult to preſerve, a diſpoſition of mind and a regulation of 
affections, different from any thing to which they had hitherto 
been accuſtomed, and different from what they would ſee in 
others. This change is often referred to in the letters of their 
teachers, and the teſtimony of Pliny, betore mentioned tends 
to confirm it. . ee, icli 


have here taken the genuineneſs of theſe books for granted, 
but it ſhall be the buſineſs of the next letter to prove it from 
external and internal teſtimony; and I wiſh you particularly 
to remark that whatever opinion myſelt, or other Chriſtians 
may entertain of inſpiration, I have ſpoken of them hitherto, 
and intend to ſpeak of them in theſe letters, only as the works 
of fallible men, but entitled to as much credit as the writings 
of Cæſar or Xenophon, or others deſcribing events which 


eame within their own knowledge. I well know that the 
| inſpiration 
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inſpiration of the ſcriptures in any degree can only be proved 
from the ſcriptures themſelves, and that it is therefore neceſ- 
fary in an argument of this nature, to prove the truth of the 
facts, without any reference to inſpiration. | 


It remains for me to bring ſome evidence from the early 
Chriſtian writers, to prove the above facts. | well know, that 
Mr. Paine has endeavoured to raiſe a t prezudice- againſt 
them, as well as againſt the writers of ſcripture z he ſpeaks of 
them as being themſelves concerned in eſtabliſhing this pious 
fraud, thus leading his readers to conſider their teſtimony as 
of little weight. This appears a very uncandid way of argu- 
ing, for however unwilling we might be to pin our faith on 
theirs, and take for granted every thing they relate, yet we 
can conceive no reaſon why they ſhould tell a lie, and after- 
wards ſuffer death, as many of them did, to prove that it was 
not one. The manner in which I ſhall conſider their teſti- 
mony, both now and in the next letter, to prove the genuine- 
neſs of the ſcriptures, is this; we have books bearing the 
names of ſome of the immediate followers of the apoſtles, 
which have been mentioned by contemporaries, and ſucceeding 
writers, and of which early copies have been preſerved, which 
books we may therefore conclude were written at an early 
period, and whether they were or were not compoſed by the 
very perſons to whom they have been aſcribed, * ne- 
ceſlity throw light upon circumſtances, which had lately, qr 
were then taking place. It is therefore fair, to produce theſe 
hooks as teſtimonies to ſuch facts, as the exiſtence and ſuffgr- 
ings of Chriſtians in their times, and the books which they had 
ſeen and read. To rejeQ their teſtimony in ſuch caſes, is I 
conceive very unreaſonable, and ſuch conduct as would not be 
adopted in any other inſtance whatever ; for it is not uſual, | 
imagine, to reject the teſtimony of an original witneſs, merely 
on account of his attachment to that cauſe, which his work 
was deſigned” to ſupport, We receive his account with cau- 
tion, but we do nat rejet it—and' this will bg. the caſe, 
eſpecially, when it was evidently not his profeſſed object to 
prove the fact in queſtion, - but the mention of jt is inadver- 
tently introduced, when treating on another ſubjee. After 


this remark I ſhall venture to produce their. evidence 2 
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ſtrongly confirming that alieady given. 
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In an epiſtle bearing the name of Barnabas, the companion 
of Paul, which is generally eſteemed genuine, and which, if not 
written by him, was certainly written in the firſt century, be- 
fore the entire reduction of Judea; we have an account of the 
ſufferings of Chriſt, his choice of apoſtles, and their number, his 
death and reſurrection, with many other circumſtances, agree- 
ing in all material reſpects with the accounts in the goſpels and 
acts.—In an epiſtle, generally aſcribed to Clement, a hearer 
of Paul, although written for a purpoſe not ueceſſarily connected 
with the Chriſtian hiſtory, we have the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
and the ſubſequent miſſion of the apoſtles, recorded in theſe ſa- 
tisfaQory terms : The apoſtles have preached to us from our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, from God.,—-For having received their 
* command, and being thoroughly aſſured by the reſurrefion of 
& our Lord Feſus Chriſt, they went abroad publiſhing that the 
* kingdom of God was at hand.” He mentions the humility, 
and yet the power of Chriſt, as alſo, his crucifixion. He ſpeaks 
of Peter and Paul, as faithful and righteous pillars of the church, 
and mentions their labours and ſufferings.—Hermas, a writer of 
nearly the ſame period, in a piece little connected with hiſtori- 
cal recitals, ſpeaks of thoſe who have believed and ſuffered 
«« death for the name of Chriſt, and have endured with a ready 
4 mind, and have given up their lives with a ready heart.“ 
Ignatius who lived at Antioch in the year 107, and Polycarp, 
v/ho lived at Smyrna about the ſame time, and is ſuppoſed to 
have known the apoſtle John, in epiſtles written for the purpoſe 
of exhorting their fellow Chriſtians, mention the ſame facts, and 
ir may be obſerved that both of them ſuffered martyrdom on 
account of their beſief.—Papias of Hierapolis in Aſia, A. D. 
116.—Juftin Martyr, who was originally an heathen philoſo- 
pher, who afterwards preſented an apology for Chriſtianity, to 
the emperor Antoninus Pius about A. D. 140, and was a mar- 
tyr.— Tatian, who was a man of learning, and a heretick, A. D. 

72—[renzvus, a diſciple of Polycarp, who preached afterwards 
at Lyons in Gaul, and ſuffered martyrdom there, A. D. 178.— 
Athenagoras, who is ſtyled an Athenian and a philoſopher, and 
who preſented an apology to the emperor Antoninus Pius.— 
Theophilus of Antioch, whoſe works ſhow he was well ac- 
quainted with Greek literature, A. D. 181. Clement of Alex- 
undria in Egypt, A. D 194.—and Tertullian of Carthage in 
Africa, alſo a man of great learning, who like all the reſt, was 


oitiginally an heathen, about 200,—All theſe and many ethers 
whom 
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| whom T omit for ſake ol brevity, bear their teſtimony to the 
exiſtence of a ſect of Chriſtians in their days, of its being nu- 
metous, and having extended to many diſtant countries, of its 
being much perſecuted, and of the good conduct of the diſciples. 
I may then, Ithink, aſſert that the principal parts of the ac 
count ars recognized by a ſeries of ſucceeding writers. In ad- 
dition to theſe teſtimonies, I. wauld obſerve, that we find no ac- 
count of the origin of Chriſtianity ſubſtantially different from 
that given in the ſcriptures; that there was an car and exten- 
ſive prevalence,of rites and inſtitutions, which reſult from that 
account; and that this account bears, in its conſtruQtion, proof 
: | that it is an account of facts which were known and believed at 
; | the time; H have already dwelled fo long on this part of the 
F ſubjeR, that I muſt content myſelf with barely mentioning theſe 
things, which I conceive are Fiffcient to ſupport an aſſurance, _ 
ö that the ſtory which we have now is, ih its principal facts, the 
ö ſtory which Chriſtians had at the beginning. 1 
*© make no doubt, for the reaſons which have been ſtated, that 
< the reſurreQion of the founder of the religion, was always a 
“ patt of the Chriſhan ſtory. Nor can a doubt of this remain 
upon the mind of any one, who reflects that the reſurrection 
* 1s, in ſome form or other aſſerted, referred to, or aſſumed, 
“in every Chriſtian writing, of every deſcription which hath 
& come 47 to us. And if our evidence ſtopped here, we 
* ſhould have a ſtrong caſe to offer: for we ſhould have to al- 
« ledge, that, in the reign of Tiberius Cæſar, a certain number 
of perſons ſet. about an attempt, of eſtabliſhing a new reli- 
« gion in the world; in the proſecution of which purpoſe, 
they voluntarily encountered great dangers, undertook great 
* labqurs, ſuſtained great ſufferings, all for a miraculous ſtory 
* which they publiſhed wherever they came; and that the 
«« reſurrection of a dead man, whom during his life they had 
« followed, and accompanied, was a conſtant part of this 
«© ſtory. I know nothing in the above ſtatement, which can 
„ with any appearance of reaſon be diſputed ; and I know 
nothing in the hiſtory of the human ſpecies ſimilar to jt,” 
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In an epiſtle bearing the name of Barnabas, the companion 
of Paul, which is generally eſteemed genuine, and which, if not 
written by him, was certainly written in the firſt century, be- 
fore the entire reduction of Judea ; we have an account of the 
ſufferings of Chriſt, his choice of apoſtles, and their number, his 
death and reſurrection, with many other circumſtances, agree- 
ing in all material reſpects with the accounts in the goſpels and 
acts. In an epiſtle, generally aſcribed to Clement, a hearer 
of Paul, although written for a purpoſe not ueceſſarily connected 
with the Chriſtian hiſtory, we have the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
and the ſubſequent miſſion of the apoſtles, recorded in theſe ſa- 
tistactory terms : The apoſtles have preached to us from our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, from God.—For having received their 
* command, and being roughly aſſured by the reſurreqion of 
* our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, they went abroad publiſhing that the 
& kingdom of God was at hand.” He mentions the humility, 
and yet the power of Chriſt, as alſo, his crucifixion, He ſpeaks 
of Peter and Paul, as faithful and righteous pillars of the church, 
and mentions their labours and ſufferings. -Hermas, a writer of 
nearly the ſame period, in a piece little conneQted with hiſtori- 
cal recitals, ſpeaks of “ thole who have believed and ſuffered 
c death for the name of Chriſt, and have endured with a ready 
4 mind, and have given up their lives with a ready heart.“ 
Ignatius who lived at Antioch in the year 107, and Polycarp, 
ho lived at Smyrna about the ſame time, and is ſuppoſed to 
have known the apoſtle John, in epiſtles written for the purpoſe 
of exhorting their fellow Chriſtians, mention the ſame facts, and 
ir may be obſerved that both of them ſuffered martyrdom on 
account of their beſief.—Papias of Hierapolis in Aſia, A. D. 
116, —Juſtin Martyr, who was originally an heathen philoſo- 
pher, who afterwards preſented an apology for Chriſtianity, to 
the emperor Antoninus Pius about A, D. 140, and was a mar- 
tyr,—T atian, who was a man of learning, and a heretick, A. D. 
1 72—Irenzvs, a diſciple of Polycarp, who preached afterwards 
at Lyons in Gaul, and ſuffered martyrdom there, A. D. 178.— 
Athenagoras, who is ſtyled an Athenian and a philoſopher, and 
who preſented an apology to the emperor Antoninus Pius,— 
Theophilus of Antioch, whoſe works ſhow he was well ac- 
quainted with Greek literature, A. D. 181. Clement of Alex- 
undria in Egypt, A. D 194.—and Tertullian of Carthage in 
Africa, alſo a man of great learning, who like all the reſt, was 


o.t;ginally an heathen, about 200.— All theſe ard many others 
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whom I omit for ſake of brevity, bear their teſtimony to the 
exiſtence of a ſect of Chriſtians in their days, of its being nu- 
merous, and having extended to many diſtant countries, of its 
being much perſecuted, and of the good conduct of the diſciples. 
I may then, Ithink, aſſert that the principal parts of the ac- 
count are recognized by a ſeries of ſucceeding writers. In ad- 
dition to theſe teſtimonies, I would obſerve, that we find no ac- 
count of the origin of Chriſtianity ſubſtantially different from 
that given in the ſcriptures; that there was an early and exten- 
ſive prevalence of rites and inſtitutions, which reſult from that 
account; and that this account bears, in its conſtruQion, proof 
that it is an account of facts which were known and believed at 
the time; I have already dwelled ſo long on this part of the 
ſubject, that I muſt content myſelf with barely mentioning theſe 
things, which I conceive are ſufficient to ſupport an aſſurance, 
that the ſtory which we have now is, in its principal facts, the 
ſtory which Chriſtians had at the beginning. For inftarce, I 
make no doubt, for the reaſons which have been ſtated, that 
< the reſurrection of the founder of the religion, was always a 
part of the Chriſtian ſtory. Nor can a doubt of this remain 
«© upon the mind of any one, who reflects that the reſurreQion 
“is, in ſome form or other aſſerted, referred to, or aſſumed, 
© in every Chriſtian writing, of every deſcription which hath 
« come down to us. And if our evidence Footed here, we 
„ ſhould have a ſtrong caſe to offer: for we ſhould have to al- 
* ledge, that, in the reign of Tiberius Cæſar, a certain number 
<« of perſons ſet about an attempt of eſtabliſhing a new reli- 
gion in the world; in the proſecution of which purpoſe, 
* they voluntarily encountered great dangers, undertook great 
* labours, ſuſtained great ſufferings, all for a miraculous ſtory 
* which they publiſhed wherever they came; and that the 
5 reſurrection of a dead man, whom during his life they had 
% followed, and accompanied, was a conſtant part of this 
* ſtory. I know nothing in the above ſtatement, which can 
« with any appearance of reaſon be diſputed ; and I know 
nothing in the hiſtory of the human ſpecies ſimilar to it.“ 


* LETTER 


LETTER IX. 


On the FenuLmencad of | the. Looks of 
the New Seatament. | 
„  FELLOW-CITIZENS, b . 
WHAT I propoſe to conſider in the preſent letter is, whe- 
ther there be ſufficient evidence to prove the genuineneſs of 
the books of the new Teſtament, and their having been written \ 
by the perſons, whoſe names they bear. It may be proper in 
the firſt place; to mention Mr. Paine's objection. We are told, 
ſays he, that theſe boots are the word of God. It is therefore 
proper for us to know, who told us fo, that we may know what 
credit to give to the report. T he anſwer to this queſtion is, that 
nobody can tell, except that we tell one another. ſo. The caſe, 
However, hiftorically appears to be as follows : when the church 
mythologiſts eftabliſhed their  ſyſlem, they collected all the writ- 
ings they could find, and managed them as they pleaſed. It is 6 
matter altogether of uncertainty to us, whether ſuch of the 
toritings as now appear under the name of the new Teflament, 
are in the ſame ſlate in which. thoſe colleflors ſay they found 
tem, or whether they added, altered, abridged, or dreſſed them 
1p. Be this as it may, they decided by vote which of the bouks 
out of the collection they made, ſhould be the word of Cod, and 
which ſhould nat. Had they atfled otherwiſe, all the people ſince 
calling themſelves . Chriſtians, had believed otherwiſe ; ſor the 
belief of the one'comes from the vote of the other. Who the peo- 
ple were who did all this, we know nothing of ; they called they = 
ſelves by the general name of the church; and this is all we 
tnow of the matter. After this, he ſays, that we have no.othcr 
external evidence for believing them to be the word of Gd, and 
at ic nd evidence. On this paſſage I beg leave to obſerve, 
that Mr. Paine has confounded two different queſtions, firſt, 
whether theſe books are genuine, and written by the authors 
whoſe names they bear? and ſecondly, whether they contain 
a revelation from God, which I underſtand, by the word ef 
Cod? Theſe I ſhall ſeparate, the firſt will be conſidered in 
the preſent letter, the other will be the general concluſion. to 
de drawn at the cloſe of the work. "This confuſion of diſtin 
$ queſtions 
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to miſlead, and difficult to anſwer. I muſt al 
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queſtions, is one thing which makes The Age of Reaſon likely 

o contend, that 
Mr. Paine has not fairly ſtated the nature of the evidence; he 
ipeaks of Chriſtian mythologiſts, as managing theſe writings as 
they pleaſed, and voting ſome books to be the word of God, while 
they rejected others, and he infinuates that they did this by ca- 
price, or as it ſuited their ſentiments, How far ſuch aſſertions 


are warranted by facts, will appear from the evidence I ſhall 


produce in ſupport of the genuineneſs of theſe books, and I 
muſt again intreat you to remember, that I do not at preſent 
contend for them as inſpired, or as a word-of God, but only as 
books written by one Matthew, & c. who were diſciples of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and preachers of his religion, whether that reli- 
gion were true or falſe, | LI l d 


Id is a very common miſtake amongſt Chriſtians, and un- 
believers in general take advantage of it, to conſider the bible, 
or at leaſt the new Teſtament, as one book, every part of 
which reſts on the ſame evidence, and that all muſt be received 
or none; whereas the fact is, that it is a collection of different 
books, many of them by different writers, and it is no more 
fair to join them together in this manner, than it would be to 
infer, that the writings of Salluſt and Cæſar muſt ſtand or fall 
together, or to conclude that Mr. Locke did not write the 
ay en the human under flanding, becauſe the common place book 
to the bible, generally attributed to him, is ſpurious, We haye 
not only evidence that they were written by different authors, 


but the variations in their accounts, as well as the ſtriking dif- 


ference in their ſtyle, and manner of. writing prove it fully. 


I would obſerve then, that ſuch was the ſituation of the wri- 


ters to whom the four goſpels are aſcribed, that if any one of 
the four can be proved genuine, it is ſufficient for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the general facts, and it ſerves, in effect, to authenti- 
cate the other three. The authors of all of them lived at the 
time and on the ſpot. Two of them were eye-witnefles of 
the facts, and ear witneſſes of the diſcourſes, ' and wrote from 
their own perſonal knowledge.—-If then Matthew and John 
wrote the narratives (or anecdotes, for I have no objeQtion to 


Mr. Paine's term) to which their name is prefixed, theſe-nar- 


ratives muſt either be true in their principal parts, or muſt be 
wilful and meditated falſehoods. Yet the writers who fabri- 
cated "theſe falſhoods, if they be ſuch, are ef the number of 
5 1 | thoſe 
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thoſe, who unleſs the whole contexture of the Chriſtian ſtory 
be a dream, ſacrificed their eaſe and ſafety in the cauſe, and 
for a purpoſe the moſt inconſiſtent that is poſſible with diſhoneſt 
intentions. T hey were villains jor no end, but to teach honeſly, 
and martyrs, without the feof proſpect of honour, or advantage. 
The goſpels aſcribed to Mark and Luke, although not the 
narratives of eye-witneſſes, are removed only one degree, 
having been written by contemporaries, who were companions 
of cye-witneſles,. and received their accounts from them. It 
then the books are genuine, they contain thoſe facts which 
the original preachers of the religion alledged, whether thoſe 
facts be trne or falſe. Suppoſing even one of theſe narratives 
to be genuine, we have the ſubſtance of what the apoſtles 
preached, from one of their own number, or at leaſt from one 
who was not only their contemporary, but was aflociated with 
them in their miniſtry, But I would obſerve farther, that we 
ſhould conſider the aggregate evidence of theſe books, as well 
as their ſeparate evidence. Now there is in the evangelick 
hiſtory an accumulation of teſtimony which belongs hardly to 
any other, but which our habitual, mode of reading the ſcrip- 
tures ſometimes cauſes us to overlook. When a paſſage is 
read out of an ancient Chriſtian writer, which relates to the 
hiſtory of Chriſt, we are immediately ſenſible of the confirma- 
tion it brings to the ſcripture account. Now had it ſo hap- 
pened that we had read or ſeen Matthew's goſpel only, and 
knew nothing farther cf Luke's goſpel, than as we know now 
of the works of the early Fathers, viz. that fuch a writing was 
extant, and acknowledged, when en meeting with it and read- 
ing it, we found many facts recorded in it, that Matthew had 
recorded, and other facts of a ſin lar nature added, we ſhould. 
conſider it as additional evidence, The goſpel of, John would 
occaſion a like ſentiment ; and even conſidering Mark's as an 
abridgement of the ſame hiſtory, made in that «arly period, it 
would be a valuable teſtimony. If we ſhouid lik wiſe meet 
with a-hiſtory taking up the ſtory where the other» left off, 
and continuing the narrative, the reality of the original ſtory 
would be, in no ſmall degree, eſtabliſhed by the ſupplenent.— 
It afterwards we ſhould diſcover a number of letters written 
by ſome of the principal agents, concerning the buſincts, and 
during the time they were engaged in it, aſſuming all along 
the truth of the original ſtory, agitating the queſtions which 
aroſe out of it, preſſing the obligations which reſulted from 
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it, and giving advice and directions to thoſe who ated upon 
it, I conceive in every one of theſe, we ſhould find further 
ſupport to the concluſion we had formed. Now let it be well 
obſerved, that whatever additional authentication we ſhould 
feel in thus coming at the books of the New Teſtament in 
ſucceſſion, and in obſerving the uniform correſpondence be- 
tween thoſe we had met with laſt, ard thoſe we had been ac- 
quainted with before, the very ſame ought in all reaſon to ariſe 
from the exact agreement in point of facts, and harmony with 
reſpect to deſign, which appear amongft the different books 
as they now ſtand. For though for the convenience of Chriſ- 
tians they were early collected into one volume, yet there was 
a time when they were diſtinct and ſeparate. "They were ob- 
viouſly written in different places, for the immediate inſtruction 
of different people, and not even at the {ame preciſe time. 
And if they were ſpeedily ſought out, and univerſally known 
in the Chriſtian church, it was becauſe the early believers were 
appriſed of the full value of ſuch authentick records; and 
becauſe from the common intereſt they took in them, thoſe 
who had them firſt in poſſeſſion, were as prompt to commu- 
nicate them to others, as thoſe others were anxious to- receive 
them. It then, on the whole, thoſe books are genuine, we 
have not a naked or ſolitary teſtimony, but we have a collection 
of proofs. And if even after all, doubts ſhould remain whether 
thoſe books were actually written by the very perſons whoſe 
names they bear (a point which, however, I am very far from 
conceding) ſtill ſuch a doubt would not neceſſarily deſtroy the 
evidence of the facts. For fo long as it can be made appear 
that they were certainly written by ſome of the earlieſt difct- 
ples of Chriſtianity, and were generally received by thoſe ſoci- 
eties which the apoſtles themſelves had founded, as containing 
authentick accounts of the tranſactions on which their religion 
reſted (a fact which is abundantly proved by the frequent re- 
ferences and quotations made by Chriſtian writers from the 
earlieſt times, who though not always naming the authors of 
the evangelick books, have ſaid enough to fix both their time 
and ſituation, and to evince the high and univerſal reſpect in 
which their writings were held) I fay even under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the books of the New Teſtament which we have 
now in our hands, muſt be conſidered as ſatisfactory docu-- 
ments both of the facts inſiſted on, and the doctrines inculcated 
by the apoſtles, ©* Not forgetting, therefore, what credit is 

due 
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due to the evangelick hiſtory, ſuppoſing any one of the four 
«© goſpels to be genuine; what credit is due to the goſpels, 
«© even ſuppoſing nothing to be known concerning them, but 
* that they were written by early diſciples of the religion, 
and received with deference by early Chriſtian churches ; 
„ more eſpecially not forgetting what credit is due to the 
* New Teſtament in its capacity of cumulati ur evidence; I 
© no proceed to ſtate the proper and diſtinct proofs, which 
* ſhow not only the general value of theſe records, but their 
« ſpecifick authority, and the high probability there is, that 
e they actually came from the perſons whoſe names they 
9 | Sos Ik 


There are however a few preliminary reffections, which will 
lead us with more regularity to the propoſitions upon which the 
cloſe and particular diſcuſſion of the ſubject depends. Of which 


nature atc the following: firſt, we can produce a great number 


of ancient manuſcripts ſound in many different countries, and 
in countries widely diſtant from each other, all of them written 
before the art of printing was known, ſome certainly ſeven 
or eight hundred years old, and ſome which have probably 
been preſerved above a thouſand We have alſo many ancient 
verſions, or tranſlations of theſe books, and ſome of them into 
languages which are not at preſent, nor for many ages have 
been, ſpoken in any part of the world. They are not then a 
modern contrivance. The number of manuſcripts ſo diſperſed 
affords an argument, in fome meaſure, to the ſenſes, that the 
ſcriptures were formerly more Tead and ſought after than any 
other books. It is obſerved alſo that they have ſuffered: leſs 
injury from tranſctibers, than the works of any profane author 
of the ſame fire and antiquity. © Secondly, an argument of 
great weight with thoſe, who, from their knowledge of the 
dead languages, are judges of the proofs upon which it is found- 
ed, and which is capable, through their teſtimony, of being 
addreſſed to every underſtanding, is that which ariſes from the 
ſtyle and language of the New Teſtament.” It is ſuch as might 
be expected from perſons of the age, and in the ſituation of 
the apoſtles. It is the ſtyle neither of claſſical authors, nor 
of the ancient Chriſtian fathers, but Greek coming from men 
of Hebrew origin; abounding with Hebraic and Syriac idioms, 
fect as would naturally be found in the writings'of men, who 
fic 2 larguage ſpoken indeed where they lived, but not the 

common 
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common. dialect of the country. This happy peculiarity is. a 
ſtrong. proof of the genuineneſs of theſe writings. Thirdly, if 
it had been an eaſy thing to have forged Chriſtian writings, 
and to have obtained currency and reception to the fargeries, 
it is probable that we ſhould have had many appearing in the 
name of Chriſt : himſelf. No writings would have been re- 
ceived with ſo much avidity, and reſpect as theſe; conſe- 
uently none afforded ſo great temptation to forgery. Thus 
think that Mr. Paine's objection of our not having any thing 
* to be written by Chriſt himſelf, affords a ſtrong proof of 
e genuineneſs ot the books. F ourthl y, If the aſcriptions ot 
the goſpels to their reſpective authors had been arbitrary, or 
conjectural, the three firſt goſpels would have been aſcribed 
to more eminent men, as Peter, or James, or Paul: whereas 
there is hardly one of the apoſtles leſs noticed than Matthew, 
or of whom what is ſaid is leſs calculated to magnify his cha- 
rakter. Of Mark nothing is ſaid in the goſpels, and what 
is ſaid of any perſon of that name in the acts, and epiſtles, 
beſtows no praiſe or eminence upon him. The name of Luke 
is only mentioned three times very tranſiently in St. Paul's 
epiſtles. We may preſume, therefore, that the writings Were 
aſſigned to theſe authors upon proper knowledge and evidence, 
and. not upon a voluntary choice of names. Fifthly, Chriſtian 
writers and Chriſtian churches appear to have ſoon arrived at a 
very. general agreement upon the ſubject, and that without 
the interpoſition. of any publick authority. When the diffe- 
rence of opinion, which prevailed, and prevails amongſt Chris 
tians in other points, 15 conſidered, their concurrence in the 
canon of ſcripture is remarkable, and of great weight, efpe- 
cially as it ſeems to have been the reſult of private and free 
enquiry. - We have no knowledge of any interference of ec- 
cleſiaſlical authority with: reſpect to this queſtion, before the 
council of Laodicea, in the year 363. Probably the decree 
of this council rather declared than regulated the publick 
judgment, or perhaps was merely the judgment of ſome 
neighbouring churches, as the council was attended only by 
about forty biſhops, of Lydia, and the adjoining countries. 
And we find numerous Chriſtian writers, after this time, diſ- 
cuſling, the queſtion, what books were entitled to be re- 
© ceived as ſcripture,” with great freedom, upon proper 
grounds of evidence, and without any reference to the deciſion 
at Laodicea. This temark ſhows the futility of what Mr. 


* Paine 


„„ a 


Paine has faid about vol ing the books to be ſcripture, The 
ſubſtance however and ſtrength of an argument, concerning 
the genuineneſs of ancient writings, is ancient teſtimony. 
This teſtimony I ſhall proceed to detail under different heads. 


I. The hiſtorical books of the New Teſtament, meaning 
thereby the four goſpels, ard the acts of the apoſtles, are 
quoted, or alluded to, by a ſeries of writers, beginning with 
thoſe who were contemporary with the apoſtles, or who im- 
mediately followed them, and proceeding in cloſe and regular 
ſucceſſion from their time to the preſent. 


“This is the manner in which we prove the genuineneſs 
of all ancient writers, and it is the leaſt liable to any prac- 
* tices of fraud, whillt it is not diminiſhed by the lapſe of 
ages. Biſhop Burnett, in his hiſtory of his own times, in- 
& ſerts extracts from Lord Clarendon's hiſtory. One ſuch 
ce inſertion, is a proof that Lord Clarendon's hiſtory was ex- 
c tant, at the time when Biſhop Burnet wrote; that it had 
<< been read by Biſhop Burnet, that it was received by Biſhop 
« Burnet as a work of Lord Clarendon's, and regarded by 
© him as an authentick account of the tranſactions, which it 
6 relates: and it will be a proof of theſe points, as long as 
4 the books exiſt.” Horace is a writer, the genuineneſs of 
whoſe works is never queſtioned, and why ? becauſe a con- 
temporary Writer has mentioned his name as a poet, four or 
fve writers in the next age have alſo mentioned him, and 
one of them has given a character of his writings, and the 
ſame teſtimony has been borne by a few ſucceeding writers, 
Knowing he wrote poems, we therefore admit thoſe aſcribed 
to him as genuine ; but the evidence would have been more 
perfect, had any of them quoted ſome paſſage from his works 
which was now to be found in them ; which however is not the 
caſe, Theſe inſtances may point out the nature and value of 
the preſent argument. The teſtimonies to be produced under 
this head, are the following : | 


1. An epiſtle aſcribed to Barnabas, purporting to have been 
written ſoon after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and during 
the calamities following it, which is quoted as Barnabas's, by 
Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, by Origen, A. D. 230; 
and is mentioned as an ancient writing, bearing the — = 

rnabas 
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Barnabas, by Euſebius, A. D. 315, and by Jerome A. D. 392. 
In this epiſtle words are quoted which can be found only in 
Matthew's goſpel, and which occur twice in it: and there 
are alſo many paſſages in which the ſentiment is the fame, as 
in Matthew's goſpel, and in a few, the fame words. 


2. An epiſtle ſaid to be written by Clement Biſhop of 
Rome to the church of Corinth, and ſaid by Dionyſus 
Biſhop of Corinth about the year 170, to have been uſually 
read in that church from ancient times. In this epiſtle the 
writer quotes expreſſions as the real words of Chriſt, which 
are read as ſuch in the goſpels. He alſo alludes to Paul's 
Epiſtles, and quotes the firſt to the Corinthians, 


. A book bearing the name of Hermas, who is mentioned 
by St. Paul, the antiquity of which is inconteſtible, being 
quoted by Irenæus, A. D. 158, Clement of Alexandria, A. 
D. 194, Tertullian, A. D. 200, Origen, A. D. 230. This 
work contains tacit alluſions to St. Matthew's, St. Luke's, 
and St. John's goſpels, and alſo to the acts. 


4. Ignatius, who is ſaid to have become Biſnop of Antioch 
about 37 years after Chriſt's aſcenſion, and therefore, from his 
time, place, and ſtation, probably had known and converſed 
with ſome of the apoſtles. Epiſtles of his are referred to by 
Polycarp his contemporary, and paſſages found in the epiſtles 
now extant under his name are quoted by Irenæus, A. D. 
178, by Origen, A. D. 230, and the occaſion of writing them 
is given by Euſebius, and Jerome. In theſe epiſtles are un- 
doubted alluſions to the goſpels of St. Matthew, and St. John; 
Panl is ſpoken of in terms of high reſpeCt, and his epiſtle to 
the Epheſians is quoted by name. 


5. Polycarp had been taught by the apoſtles, and appointed 
Biſhop of Smyrna, according to the teſtimony of Irenæus: 
we have but one undoubted epiſtle of his, and this, though a 
ſhort one, contains near forty clear alluſions to the books of 
the New Teſtament, which is ſtrong evidence of the reſpect 
which Chriſtians of that age bore to them. The books alluded 
to are the goſpels of St. Matthew, and St. Luke, and many 


of St, Paul's epiſtles. 
K 6. Papias, 
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Fans bas faid about woting the books to be ſcripture. The 
ſubſtance however and ſtrength of an argument, concerning 
the genuineneſs of ancient writings, is ancient teſtimony. 
This teſtimony F ſhall proceed to detail under different heads. 


I. The hiſtorical books of the New Teſtament, meaning 
thereby the four goſpels, ard the acts of the apoſtles, are 
quoted, or alluded to, by a ſeries of writers, beginning with 
thoſe who were contemporary with the apoſtles, or who im- 
mediately followed them, and proceeding in cloſe and regular 
ſucceſſion from their time to the preſent. | | 


„ This is the manner in which we prove the genuineneſs 
« of all ancient writers, and it is the leaſt liable to any prac- 
« tices of fraud, whilſt it is not diminiſhed by the lapſe of 
« ages. Biſhop Burnett, in his hiſtory of his own. times, in- 
< ſerts extracts from Lord Clarendon's hiſtory. One ſuch 
ce inſertion, is a proof that Lord Clarendon's hiſtory was ex- 
&« tant, at the time when Biſhop Burnet wrote; that it had 
< been read by Biſhop Burnet, that it was received by Biſhop 
« Burnet as a work of Lord Clarendon's, and regarded by 
him as an authentick account of the tranſactions, which it 
4 relates: and it will be a proof of theſe points, as long as 
<<, the books exiſt.” Horace is a writer, the genuineneſs of 
whoſe. works is never queſtioned, and why ? becauſe a con- 
temporary. writer has mentioned his name as a poet, four or 
ve. writers in the next age have alſo mentioned him, and 
one of them has given a character of his writings, and the 
ſame teſtimony has been borne by a few e writers. 
Knowing he wrote poems, we therefore admit thoſe aſcribed 
to him as genuine; but the evidence would have been more 
perfect, had any of them quoted ſome paſſage from his works 
which was now to be found in them; which however is not the 
caſe, Theſe inſtances may point out the nature and value of 
the preſent argument. The teſtimonies to be produced under 


this head, are the following: 


1. An epiſtle, aſcribed to Barnabas, purporting to have been 
written ſoon after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and during 
the calamities following it, which is quoted as Barnabas's, by 
Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, by Origen, A. D. 230; 
and is mentioned as an ancient writing, bearing the name of 

Barnabas 


[6] 


Barnabas, by Euſebius, A. D. 315, and by Jerome A. D. 392. 
In this epiſtle words are quoted which can be found only in 
Matthew's goſpel, and which occur twice in it: and there 
are alſo many paſſages in which the ſentiment is the fame, as 
in Matthew's goſpel, and in a few, the fame words. 


2. An epiſtle ſaid to be written by Clement Biſhop of 
Rome to the church of Corinth, and ſaid by Dionyſius 
Biſhop of Corinth about the year 170, to have been uſually 
read in that church from ancient times. In this epiſtle the 
writer quotes expreſſions as the real words of Chriſt, which 
are read as ſuch in the goſpels. He alſo alludes to Paul's 
Epiſtles, and quotes the firſt to the Corinthians, 


. A book bearing the name of Hermas, who is mentioned 
by St. Paul, the antiquity of which is inconteſtible, being 
quoted by Irenzus, A. D. 158, Clement of Alexandria, A. 
D. 194, Tertullian, A. D. 200, Origen, A. D. 230. This 
work contains tacit alluſions to St. Matthew's, St. Luke's, 
and St. John's goſpels, and alſo to the acts. | 


4. Ignatius, who is ſaid to have become Biſhop of Antioch 
about 37 years after Chriſt's aſcenſion, and therefore, from his 
time, place, and ſtation, probably had known and converſed 
with ſome of the apoſtles. Epiſtles of his are referred to by 
Polycarp his contemporary, and paſſages found in the epiſtles 
now extant under his name are quoted by Irenæus, A. D. 
158, by Origen, A. D. 230, and the — & of writing them 
is given by Euſebius, and Jerome. In theſe epiſtles are un- 
_ doubted alluſions to the goſpels of St. Matthew, and St. John; 

Paul is ſpoken of in terms of high reſpect, and his epiſtle to 
the Epheſians is quoted by name. 


5. Polycarp had been taught by the apoſtles, and appointed 
Biſhop of Smyrna, according to the teſtimony of Irenæus: 
we have but one undoubted epiſtle of his, and this, though a 
ſhort one, contains near forty clear alluſions to the books of 
the New Teſtament, which is ſtrong evidence of the reſpect 
Avhich Chriſtians of that age bore to them. The books alluded 
to are the goſpels of St. Matthew, and St. Luke, and many 


of St, Paul's epiſtles. 
K 6. Papias, 


[ 66 ] 
6. Papias, a hearer of John, and companion of Polyc 
in ee quoted by Euſebius from a work now loft 25 
preſs y aſcribes the reſpective goſpels to Matthew and Mark, 


got as 4 matter newly diſcovered, but as well known to all 
-hriſtians. # 


f 5. Juſtin Martyr who lived about A. D. 140, quotes all 
the goſpels, as memoirs compoſed by the apoſtles. 


8. Not to notice many intermediate writers, Irenæus lived 
about A. D. 178. He has quoted the four goſpels and acts, 
aſcribing them to the perſons whoſe names they bore, and de- 
claring there were no more than four. Theſe writers lived 
in countries very remote from each other ; Clement flouriſhed 
at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at Smyrna, Juſtin in 
Syria, and Irenæus in France. 48 
9. Clement of Alexandria in Egypt, about A. D. 194, 
2 very voluminous writer, repeatedly quotes the four goſpels 
by the names of the writers, and the acts as written by Luke. 


10. Tertullian of Carthage in Africa, about A. D. 200, 
quotes all the books by name, and ſpeaks of them as having 
been long received. It is obſerved, that there are more and 
larger quotations of the ſmall volume of the New Teſtament in 
this one author, than of all the works of Cicero by writers of 


all characters for ſeveral ages. 


I1. Origen, an Egyptian, A. D. 230, who mentions that 
the four goſpels are received without diſpute by the whole 
church of God under heaven, and gives a hiſtory of their 
authors. The quotations in his works are ſo thickly ſown, 
as to contain almoſt the whole text of the bible. 


> 


12. Cyprian Biſhop of Carthage, A. D. 248, ſpeaks of, 
and quotes all the goſpels and the acts, many of Paul's epiſ- 
tles, and the firſt pille of Peter and John. 


13. Victorin Biſhop of Pettau in Germany, A. D. 290, 
bears ſimilar teſtimony. 


14. Euſebius Biſhop of Cæſaria, A. D. 315, compoſed 
an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and his teſtimony to the ſeriptures is 
that 


mo eee 


A 
f 
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that of a man, much converſant in the works of Chriſtian 
authors written during the three firſt centuries,” arid who had 
read many which are now Joſt.” For the ſake of. brevity, I 
have omitted many writers befote Euſebius at different periods, 
ſuppoſing the teſtimony ſufficiently ſtrong, and for the ſame 
reaſon I ſhall not quote any after him, as their admiſſion of 
the books will hardly be called in queſtign. That ſa many 
men, at ſuch a diſtance from each other, had conſpired to 
cheat the world is too improbable a ſuppoſition for any one 
ſeriouſly to adopt. * 


II. When the ſcriptures are quoted, or alluded to, they are 
quoted with peculiar reſpect, as books of a peculiar kind, as 
poſſeſſing an authority which belonged to no other books, and 
as concluſive in all queſtions and controverſies amongſt Chriſ- 
tians. Beſides the general ſtrain of reference and quotation, 
which uniformly and ſtrong] 38 this diſtinction, Theo- 
philus of Antioch, about A. D. 181, calls them the haly ſcrip- 
tures ; Origen, ſays, we muſt receive the ſcriptures as witneſſes; 
Cyprian calls them the fountain to which men ſhould recur to 
find the truth, if it has been ſhaken; the Arians in the 4th 
century, reject certain expreſſions becauſe they were not in 
ſcripture ; and Athanaſius, their great antagoniſt, calls the 
books of the Old and New Teſtament the fountain of ſalvation ; 
beſides others to. the like purport. 


III. The ſcriptures were in very early times collected into 
a diſtin& volume; as appears from various evidence omitted 
for ſake of breyity. 


IV. Our preſent ſacred writings were ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
by appropriate names and titles of reſpect. They were called 
holy ſcriptures, by Polycarp, A. D. 108; the hiſtories were 
called ge/pels, by Juſtin Martyr, A. D. 140; they were called 
ſeriptures of, the Lord, by Dionyſius, A. D. 170; and after- 
wards by different writers, divine oracles, evangelick writings, 
facred books, New Teſtament, and other ſimilar expreſſions, 
which are evidences of high and peculiar reſpect. | 


V. Our ſcriptures were publickly read and expounded in 
the religious aſſemblies of the early Chriſtians. This may be 
proved from the evidence of Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Ori- 


gen, Cyprian, and others, 
* KIT: 70 K 2 VI. Com. 
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VI. Commentaries were anciently written upon the ſcrip- 
tures; Harmonies formed out of them; different copies care- 
fully compared; and tranſlations made of them into different 
lunguages. No greater proof can be given of the eſteem in 
which they were held, than the induſtry beſtowed upon them. 
And it ſhould be obſerved, that their Value conſiſted entirely in 
their genuineneſs and truth. It likewiſe ſhows, that they were 
Mer conſidered as ancient books; ſince men do not write com- 
ments upon publications of their own times. Now Tatian, a 
follower of ſuſtin Martyr, and who flouriſhed about the year 
10, compoſed a harmony, or collation of the four goſpels, 
which he called Drateſſaron, i. e. the ſum of the four; Pantæ- 
nus, a learned man of Alexandria, about twenty years after 
Tatian, wrote many commentaries upon them ; Clement of 
Alexandria wrote explications of many bocks of the Old and 
New Teftament ; Tertullian appeals Ka the authority of a 
later verſion to the original Greet; and many other eminent 
men in the third and fourth centuries employed themſelves in 
explaining and enforcing them. Of the ancient verſions of the 
New Teftament, the Syriack is one of the moſt valuable. 
Syriack was the language of Paleſtine, when Chriſtianity was 
firſt eftabliſhed there, And although the books of ſcripture 
were written in Greek, for the purpoſe of a more extended 
circulation than within the precincts ot Judea, yet it is proba- 
ble that they would ſoon be tranſlated into the vulgar lan- 
guage of the country, where the religion firſt prevailed, Such 
a tranſlation we have in that anguage, bearing many internal 
marks of high antiquity, uſed by the Chriſtians in Syria, and 
which differs in nothing material from our own. | 


VII. Our ſcriptures were received by ancient Chriſtians of 
different ſects and perſuaſions, by many Hereticks as well as 
Catholicks, and were uſually appealed to in the controyerſies 
which aroſe in thoſe days. In proof of this I ſhall mention 
Baſilides, A. D. 120, or perhaps ſooner, who rejected the 
Jewiſh inſtitution, not as ſpurious, but as procceding from a 
being inferior to the true God; and who advanced a ſcheme 
of theology widely different from the general doctrine of the 
Chriſtian church, which was warmly oppoſed by early Chriſtian 
writers; yet there is poſitive evidence of his having received 
the goſpel of Matthew, and there is no ſufficient proof that he 


rejected any of the. other three; and it appears alſo, that he 
wrote 
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wrote a very copious commentary upon the goſpel. The 
Valentinians appeared about the ſame time. Heracleon, one 
of their ſe&, wrote commentaries on Luke and John, and 
Irenzus records, that they endeavoured to fetch arguments 
for their opinions from the evangelick and apoſtolick writings. 
The Carpocratians are charged with endeavouring to pervert 
a paſſage in Matthew, which poſitively proves that they re- 
ceived that goſpel ; and their adverſaries do not charge them 
with rejecting any part of the New Teſtament. Noetus, Paul 
of Samoſata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, the Novatians, 
Donatiſts, Manicheans, beſides Artemon, the Audians, the 
Arians, and divers others, all received moſt or all the ſame 
books of the New Teſtament which the Catholicks received, 
andagreed in a like reſpect for them, as written by the apoſtles, 
or their diſciples and companions. Even Marcian, who rejected 
more, and appears to have been more violent than any other, 
admitted as much of St. Luke's goſpel, as is neceſſary to au- 
thenticate the religion. But you may perhaps imagine (it is 
an obje&ion which has been already urged to me) that we 
have no proof of what opinions the ancient Hereticks held, 
fince their writings are not come down to us, and we can 
only judge of them through the medium of their adverſaries, 
Were we ſpeaking of the charaQters, or even the religious 
tenets of theſe men, there would be ſome force in this objec- 
tion, becauſe we know that adverſaries are very apt to exag- 
gerate and mifrepreſent, in their Zeal to maintain their own 
opinions, But in the preſent caſe it can be of no force, for the 
Catholick writers could have had no inducement to ſay, that 
the Hereticks received books of fcripture as genuine, which 
they really did not receive ; beſides, the evidence is chiefly of 
the indirect kind, ariſing from charges made in the heat of de- 
bate, which is the leaſt liable to ſufpicion. A familiar illuſtra- 
tion may repreſent better to you the force of this evidence. 
bn year 1688, a revolution took place in Great Britain, 
illiam the third became king in the ſtead of James the ſe- 
cond, and a bill of rights was paſſed in favour of the people. 
References to this event, and the principles on which it was 
founded, occur frequently in the parliamentary debates of that, 
and ſucceeding reigns, and it is mentioned by ſome contem- 
rary writers. At the diſtance of one hundred years, diſputes 
aroſe about the principles on which this event was founded 
between Mr, Burke on one fide, and Dr. Price, Mr. Mackin- 
toſh, 


1 
0ſh, &c. on the other; and each appealed to the writings of 
that day, in proof of their reſpective arguments. Now ſup» 
poſe twelve or fifteen hundred years hence a doubt ſhould ariſe 
whether there ever was a revolution and a bill of rights, it 
being ſuſpected that the latter was a forgery of later times ; 
and luppoſe alſo, that by the lapſe of time and prevalence of 
contrary: opinions, we knew nothing of Dr, Price's work, ex- 
cept from its being mentioned in a general hiſtory, and from 
Mr. Burke's remarks on it, but that the work of Mr. Burke 
bappened to be preſerved; let me aſk you, in {ſuch a caſe, 
whether, though they might ſuſpend their judgment about Dr. 
Price's character and principles, the people of that time would 


not be juſtified in conſidering the paſſages quoted by Mr. Burke, 


as proofs that the Doctor admitted the truth of the event, an 

the genuineneſs of the writings which gave an account of it. 
Such is the evidence we derive from the anſwers to theſe an- 
cient writers whoſe works are loſt, er- 


VIII. Our hiſtorical ſcriptures were attacked by the early, 


adverſaries of Chriſtianity, as containing the accounts upon 
which the religion was founded. About a hundred, years after 
the publiſhing of the goſpels, Celſus wrote a profeſſed treatiſe 
againft Chriſtianity, and his teſtimony is therefore of impox- 
tance. This work is loſt ; but an anſwer to it, about fifty years 
after by Origen, remains. Origen appears to have given us 
the words of Celſus very faithfully where he profeſſes to givg 
them, and he makes very large quotations. From theſe it ap- 
pears, that Celſus had read the books we now have, for he 


quotes paſſages from them, with a view to.expoſe them. Theſe, 


books muſt have been very publick, to have attracted the notice 
of an enemy ſo early; and it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that Ori- 
gen, whoſe own writings ſhow him to have been one of the 
faireſt, pureſt minded men in the world, would have ſat down, 
to abuſe the Chriſtians, fabricate objections to the ſcriptures, and 
then attribute the whole to a well-known Heathen, merely that 
he himſelf might confute it, and thus give weight to the eyidence. 
for Chriſtianity in future times, This is too abſurd for any one to 
ſoppoie, and yet, it is what the rejection of Celſus's teſtimony 
would lead us to. Porphyry, a writer againſt Chriſtianity in the 
third century, alſo made objections to paſſages in theſe bopks, and 
conſidered them as the depoſitaries of the religion he attacked, as 


we jcarn from thoſe who replied to him, for his work has alſo 
. periſhed. 
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periſhed.” The emperor Julian was another well-known writer 
againſt Chriſtianity, about a century atter Porphyry, and it ap- 

ars that he alſo knew of, and admitted the genuineneſs ot 
| theſe books. On the whole then, when we conſider the means 
of information which theſe perſons had reſpecting the evange- 
tick writings, and how much it would have ſerved their pur- 
poſe to have denied the truth of them at once, their conceſſion, 
or rather their ſuffrage is extremely valuable. 4 


IX. The four goſpels, the acts of the apoſtles, thirteen 
Epiſtles of Paul, the firſt epiſtle of John, and the firſt of Pe- 
ter, were received without doubt by thoſe who doubted con- 
cerning the other books, which are contained in our preſent 
canon, This ſhows, that the authenticity of their books was 
a fubject of conſideration and enquiry amongſt the ancient 
Chriſtians ; and that, where there was cauſe of doubt, they 
did doubt ; a circumſtance which not only eſtabliſhes, in the 
ſttongeſt manner poſſible, the genuineneſs of thoſe books, 
which they never did diſpute, but alſo implies the credibility 
of the remainder, in as much as they were added to the ca- 
non notwithſtanding a diſpoſition to queſtion them, and after 
a ſevere examination of their title. 


X. Formal catalogues of authentick ſcriptures were pub⸗ 
liſhed ; in all which, our preſent ſacred hiſtories were included. 


XI. Theſe propoſitions cannot be affirmed of any of the 
books ſtiled apocryphal 3 thoſe I mean which, though they 
bear the names of apoſtolick men, have been deemed ſpurious, 
and of courſe not admitted in the New Teſtament canon. 
Nay, it is even certain, ( that, beſides our goſpels and the acts 
of the apoſtles, no Chriſtian biſtory, claiming to be written 
« by an apoſtle or apoſtolical man, is quoted within three 
« hundred years after the birth of Chriſt, by any writer now 
«extant, or known; or, if quoted, is not quoted with marks 
« of cenfure and rejection.“ I copy this aſſertion from Arch- 
deacon Paley, who made enquiry into it, and it is confirmed 
by the reſearches of .Mr. Jones, and Dr. Lardner, men of 
great learning, who, in a manner, devoted their lives to the 
inveſtigation of the credit due to ancient Chriſtian writers, and 
whoſe critical Kill rendered them as capable of judging, as 

mei 
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their xnown integrity places them above all ſuſpicion af wil · 
lingly deceiving. To this I ſhall add, after the ame author 
(from whom indeed the moſt, I may almoſt ſay the who! 
of this letter has been abridged). that there is no evidence 
any ſpurious, or apocryphal books whatever having exiſted 
in the firſt century of the Chriſtian ere, in which century all 
our hiſtorical books are proved to have been extant; that 
when thoſe apocryphal books did appear, they were not read 
in the churches of Chriſtians; were not admitted into their 
volume; do not appear in their catalogues; were not noticed 
by their adverſaries; were not alledged by different parties, 
as of authority in their controverſies; were not the ſubjeQs 
amongſt them, of commentaries, tranſlations, or expoſitions; 
finally, beſides the ſilence of three centuries, or evidence 
within that time of their rejection, they were, with a conſent 
nearly univerſal, reprobated by Chriſtian writers of ſucceeding 
I ſhall-add to what has been obſerved, that we may 


A ; firong arguments of the genuineneſs of the. ſcriptures, 


from the number of particular circumſtances of time, place, 
perſons, &c, mentioned in them; from the candoui of the 
writers in relating their own faults, and thoſe of their friends; 
and from their agreement with other hiſtories, particularly 
that of Joſephus. “ | t! nit 1 nll 
WE... PSA 4 i Bi f?] b JETS vio; Ian 
I have now, I think, brought ſuffieient evidence to ſatixky 
= that the books of the New Teſtament have every claun 

credibility that external. circumſtances can giye them, and 
that they may be fairly conſidered as containing the only. fataſs 
factory account of the orm, and the early progreſs of the 
Chriſtian religion. I am therefore entitled to uſe theſe books, 
as containing the evidence of theſe perſons to the general facts 
which have been mentioned; and I ſhall conſider myſelf as 
having eſtabliſhed that Chriſt was the founder of the ſect, and 
was crucified; that. his diſciples ſaid he raſe from the dead, 
and alſo that he wrought miracles, that they,were, perſecuted 
on account of their opinions, and that they led moral lives 
agreeable to the goſpel in which they believed. Whether 
the extraordinary facts told by them be true or falſe, is ſtill 
591229 10H d Waun „ med N hos to 
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to be conſidered ; but I think myſelf authoriſed to aſſert, that 
if there were any forgery, or: pious fraud, it was confined to 
the firſt preachers, and did not knowingly extend to the ſecond 
* third before it was believed as true, which Mr. Paine ſup- 
pofes. That the writers I have mentioned, and the 
others I could have mentioned, were concerned in the fans, 
3s 2 /ibe] too unjuſt and unfounded to gain your attention. 


aA LIENS 
On Miracles. 
Feir.ow-CiTIZENS, 


' I COME now to the moſt important enquiry, namely, ace 


miracles credible proofs of à divine miſſion, and have we ſuf-. 


ficient evidence to prove that miracles were wrought by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, in confirmation of Chriſt — been ſent by 
God? The firſt queſtion which preſents itſelt is, what is a 
miracle? Mankind, ſays Mr. Paine, have conceived to tem- 
elves certain laws, by which what they call nature is ſuppoſed 
fo aft ; - and what led them to conceive this? Their having 
obſerved certain effects uniformly to ſucceed certain cauſes, 
and certain events to certain previous circumſtances z as for 
inſtance they obſerved that night regularly ſucceeded day, and 
day night; that in the life of man infancy was the firſt ſtage, 
that to infancy ſucceeded childhaed ; to childhood youth; 
% youth manhood, and old age; that death and diſſolution 
finally took place, and that the grave was a bourn from which 
ns traveller returned. They obſerved that a ſtone thrown into 
the air always fell to the ground, and that iron, or other 
heavy bodies, if plunged into water, ſank. This regular 
ſjucceſſion of events was called the eſtabliſhed courſe, and 
order of nature, the ſecondary cauſes of which, whether known 
or unknown, received the appellation of the /aws of nature. 
Now thou, I the whole extent of thoſe laws, and of what are com- 
monly called the powers of nature be not perfectly known even 
to the moſt ſkilful and philoſophical enquirer, yet they are in 
ſome degree obvious even to the moſt ſuperficial obſerver. 
The common experience of life will not permit a man to be 
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ignorant that a perſon really dead never returns to life again. 
Nor is there any man ſo ſimple as to throw money into water 
in expectation of its ſwimming, or to think of truſting him- 
ſelf on the ſea in expectation of being able to walk on it with- 
out ſinking, That a heavy body finks in a lighter one, and 
that what is once dead does not revive, are parts of the courſe 
of nature known to every one, and every one therefore can 
judge concerning a deviation from theſe parts of it, or an 
other in like manner coming under their obſervation. A mi- 
racle, then, is ſomething contrary to the operation and effect of 
thoſe laws ; or, as it has been better defined, a deviation from 
the eſtabliſhed courſe of nature, whether the deviation be 
known to us or not. Miracles may conſiſt either in changing | 
the conſtituent parts.of natural ſubſtances, as if water were to 
be changed into wine : or they may conſiſt in controuling the 
operations of nature, as, if fire ſhould not conſume ; or in ſu- 
23 the operations of natural cauſes, as for a man to ſpeak 
uddenly a language before unknown to him. Theſe are caſes 
in which there can be no legerdemain, and they evidently fall 
under our definition of a miracle. It may be obſerved further, 
that every creature in the univerſe, as far as our obſervation 
extends, has a limited ſphere of action, and it is reaſonable to 
believe the ſame of all creatures however exalted in rank and 
dignity. Actions performed with eaſe by beings of one 
order cannot be performed without a miracle by beings of a 
different order, even though of ſuperior rank in the creation. 
A bird can fly through the air, and, by the curious mechaniſm 
of its frame, can riſe or ſink at pleaſure ; whilſt man, who is ſo 
much wiſer, ſo much more exalted in the ſcale of being, would 
in vain attempt it. If then any being ſhould at any time de- 
viate from his proper ſphere of action, this event would fall 
under the definition of a miracle, as for example, the appear- 
ance of an angel would be miraculous, becauſe we know that 
to appear to men is not within the proper ſphere of ſuch be- 
ings. In like manner, ſpeaking rationally would, in any other 
avimal except man, be a miraculous event. Every ſenſible 
deviation from the known law and courſe of nature is then 
an evident miracle. I ſay from the known law, becauſe how- 
ever monſtrous or extraordinary any event may appear, it can- 
not-certainly be determined to be miraculous, till the courſe of 
nature is known. Mr. Paine has inſtanced a great number of 


things which might appear miraculous, ſuch as the ru” 
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ef a man in an air-balloon, and others; but extraordinary as 
theſe would at firſt appear, there was no known eſtabliſhed 
courſe of nature to the contrary, and on further 1 they 
could be ſatisfactorily accounted for. What he ſays of the 
elephant and the mite is too trifling, I had almoſt ſaid, too ridicu- 
Jous to be noticed. And as to is performances by ſlight of hand, 
I conceive they might have been omitted without injuring his 
argument. Mr. Paine was writing againſt the miracles aſ- 
ſerted by Chriſtians to have been wrought in ſupport of their 
religion; unleſs, therefore, he could ſhow that they could be 
accounted for by natural cauſes, or by mechanical and optical 
deceptions, or by flight of hand, he gained nothing. A man 
riſing from the dead on the third day, a man aſcending up into 
heaven, the curing violent diſorders by a word, the ſpeaking 
ſuddenly in unknown languages, theſe, and ſuch like cannot be 
ſo accounted for, and theſe are aſſerted as facts by all Chriſtians, 
The point then is plainly this Did theſe facts 2 or 
not? if they did take lbs, then they muſt be confeſſed by all 
to be miracles : if not, then Chriſtianity muſt be given up. 


Having thus endeavoured to eſtabliſh what is a miracle, name- 
ly, a ſenſible deviation from the Enown law and courſe of 
nature, I come next to obſerve, not only that God is able to 
work a miracle, which I imagine none of you will diſpute, but 
alſo that miracles cannot be proved to be in all circumſtances 
unworthy of his perfections. They involve no abſolute con- 
tradiction, and therefore they are within the compaſs of omni- 
potence z nor are they inconſiſtent with infinite wiſdom, if cir- 
.cumſtances occur which juſtify a divine interpoſition. They 
do not affect the immutability of God, for they might have 
been foreſeen and intended from eternity, nor do they militate 
againſt infinite benevolence, if wrought to promote the good 
of his creatures. As to what Mr. Paine ſays, of its being in- 
conſiſtent to ſuppoſe the Almighty would make uſe of ſuch meant, 
he founds it on his own ſuppoſition, that there 1s no proper- 
criterion to judge of miracles, and therefore that the per 
performing them is liable to be eſteemed an impoſtor, or the 
relater of them a liar, or the doctrines ſupported by them a 
fabulous invention. Now I imagine you will allow, that 
there are things which are evident miracles, and that raiſing a 
dead man to lite is ſuch a thing: we have then a criterion 
which we may judge, namely, a contrariety to the known 
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Almighty, who was thus able to counteract the laws I ſee uni» 
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tabliſhed courſe of nature; and if it be poſſible for God to 

rm a miracle, concerning which there can be no doubt, 
it is alſo poſſible for him to give it ſuch evidence as to induce. 
his creatures to believe in it. Before I proceed any farther, 
it may be uſeful to obſerve, that miracles never can be per- 
formed without an immediate divine interpoſition. - The laws 
of nature are indiſputably the appointment of God] at leaſt 
none who believe in a God, as Mr. Paine himſelf profeſſes to 
do, will diſpute it; it is therefore reaſonable to conclude, that 
theſe laws cannot be ſuſpended without his expreſs commiſſion 
and immediate authority. Nor have we any proper evidence of 
the truth of any miracles, unleſs it be thoſe of the Jewiſn and 
Chriſtian diſpenſations, which claim God as their author. All 
others have been ſatisfactorily ſhown by many writers, and par- 
ticularly by the preſent biſhop of Saliſbury, Dr. Douglas, in his 
Criterion, to be trifling, ' deſtitute of rational intention, calcu- 
lated for ſome unworthy purpoſe, related by incompetent wit- 
neſſes, and uncredited by all but the ignorant and ſuperſtitious. 
God, who eſtabliſhed the courſe of nature, is able to change or 
ſuſpend it; that is, he can work miracles, but theſe miracles, in 
themſelves, will prove nothing more than the exiſtence: of -a 
being capable of controuling the laws of nature. How then 
enn they be brought in atteſtation of a doctrine? Let us exa- 
mine if I were to ſee a miracle wrought ; if, for inſtance, I 
were to ſee a perſon, whom I knew to have been dead, brought 
to life again, I ſhould wonder, and admire the power of the 


verſally eſtabliſhed, but this is all the effect it would produce 
on me. Were, however, a perſon to make his appearance, to 
aſſert publickly that he was a teacher ſent from God, and to ap- 
peal to a train of clear and acknowledged miracles, wrought in 
an open and publick manner, in atteſtation of his claim; 1 
ſhould conſider this to be a ſufficient proof of the truth of hm 
doctrine, and of his divine miſſion; and I ſhould do fo, be- 
cauſe no ſuch miracles could be wrought, but by an immediate 
divine interpoſition; and becauſe a wiſe, true, and good being, 
as we have abundant proof that God is, would never ſuffer the 
laws of nature to be violated, or ſuſpended in atteſtation of a 
falſehood ;—of courſe the doctrine ſo atteſted muſt be of divine 
original, We have then got thus far—there are cafes in which 
miracles may be fully aſcertained, and if fully aſcertained, there 
are caſes in which they will be certain proofs of the truth of a 
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doctrine, or the divine miſſion of a prophet. But is it not im. 
probable that God would enable any perſon to work ſuch mi- 
racles? Not more ſo, than that he ſhould communicate a reve- 
lation to mankind ; for it he ſee ſufficient reaſon for making 
ſuck communication, there will be equal reaſon for:vſmg ſome 
means to convince them that it came from him; and,what- 4 
reaſon have we to ſay miracles are an improper means 2 or if g 
God chuſe to adopt that mode; ſhall; we preſume to reject it?” 

Miracles either of knowledge or power, are the only con- 

ceivable means, by which a divine tevelation may be confirm- 1 
ed, nor bas Mr. Paine, nor any other. objector to miracles, , 
ever pretended to point out a better, but have gone on the ö 
ſuppoſition, that a revelation was not neceſſary, if they did not 7 
even ſtrike at the poſſibility of it. Miracles have ſeveral ad- 1 
varitages3. they are well ſuited to revive the principles of na- | | 


tural religion, by proving the exiſtence of a Being ſuperior ts 
the laws of nature, and eapable of controuling its courſe, 
they ate means of proof which are equally obvious and ſatis- 
factory to the learned and the ignorant, to the philoſopher and 
the peaſant ; and being fas, they are proofs capable of being 
tranſmitted by teſtimony to diſtant ages and nations. L have 
had repeated. occaſion to remark the unfounded hypotheſes 
which Mr. Paine has advanced ; on the preſent ſubject, he 
argues iat miracles are improbable, becauſe they would not an- 
ſaver. any uſeful purpeſe, even if they were trus; for it is more 
difficult to obtain belief to a miracle, than to a principle evidently 
moral -wwilhout-any miracle. His reaſon is, becauſe-moral prin- 
ciple ſpeak's uni ver ſally for itſelf, whereas, a miracle can be but 
4 fing of:a-mament, and ſeen but by a few, and after this de- 
pends on report. And in another place he ſays, miracles imply 
6:/ameneſs er weakneſs in the dofirine that is preached, and it 
degrades the Almighty into the charafler of a ſbowman, playing 
tit ke to make the people ſ{are and wonder. The foundation of 
all this is, that men are capable, by reafon alone, of attain 
a knowledge of their duty, and that they have ſuch a fenſe-of 
morality, and are ſo ready to attend to it, that they require no 
ſtronger inducements than its own intrinſick excellence. Now 
that men have not employed their reaſon fo well, but have re- 
quired ſomething more than the light of nature to inſtruct them, 
I have already endeavoured, and I hope ſucceſsfully, to eſta- 
bliſh. If reaſon then is not all-ſufficient, how does it degrade 
the Almighty to ſuſpend or alter the laws he has eſtabliſhed in na- 
| | ture, 
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ture, for the purpoſe of enforcing the uſeful knowledge which 
he communicates to his people ? Or how does it imply any 
weakneſs in a doctrine, to have its divine origin confirmed by 
works which none could perform without divine aid, and 
which are calculated to rouſe men from their lethargy, and 
render them attentive and ſubmiſſive ? 


But Mr. Paine*s grand objection is, that it is equivocal evidence 
for the thing is not to depend upon the thing called a mirucie, but upon 
the credit of the reporter, who ſays that he ſaw it. If we ſee an 
account given of a miracle by the perſon who ſaid he ſaw it, 
it raiſes a queſtion in the mind very cafily decided, which is, 
Is it more probable that nature ſhould go out of her courſe, 
or that a man ſbould tell a lie? We have never ſeen, in 
our time, nature go out of her courſe, but we have goid reaſur: 
to believe, that millions of lies have been told in the ſame time. 
It is therefore at leaſt millions to ane, that the reporter of a 
miracle tells a lie. The ame unt of this is, that no teſtimony 
whatever can make a miracle credible, becauſe it is contrary to 
uniform and univerſal experience. We have known men tell 
lies, but we have never known nature go out of her courſe, 
This is Mr. Hume's objeQion, and it will be neceſſary to give 
it cloſe attention. And in the firſt place I would remark, that 
to aſſert miracles are contrary to univerſal experience, is evi- 
dently begging the queſtion, and aſſuming as proved the ſub- 
jeR of the controverſy, We ſay that miracles took place; it 
is replied, they never did; and why? Becauſe they never did. 
But ſuppoſe that Mr. Paine does not mean univerſal experi- 
ence, and confines it only to our own, we. have never ſeen nature 
go out of her courſe; is there any contradiction in our not we, 

done ſo? Or is it neceſſary, that if God once ſaw fit to ſuſpen 
or alter the laws of nature, that he ſhould do it frequently, and 
that inſtances of it ſhould fall within ur experience? If indeed 
a fact is related to have exiſted at a time and place, at which 
time and place we, being preſent, did not perceive it to exiſt ; 
is this caſe, there is a contrariety which no evidence can ſur- 
mount; but this cannot extend to paſt times, nor can we rea- 
ſonably conclude, that becauſe a thing dces not happen now, it 
never took place. It is not like alledging a new law of na- 
& ture, or a new experiment in natural philoſophy, becauſe, 
« when theſe are related, it is expected that under the ſame 
e circumſtances, the ſame effect will follow univerſally ; and 
« in 
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« in proportion as this expeQation is juſtly entertained, the 
« want of a correſponding experience negatives the hiſtory. 
«© But to expect concerning a miracle that it ſhould ſucceed 
<< upon repetition, is to expect that which would make it ceaſe 
to be a miracle, which is contrary to its nature as ſuch, and 
« would totally deſtroy the uſe and purpoſe for which it was 
« wrought. The force of experience as an objection to mi- 
6“ racles is founded in the preſumption, either that the courſe 
* of nature is invariable, or that, if it be ever varied, variations 
& will be frequent and general. Has the neceſſity of this al- 
« ternative been. demonſtrated ? Permit me to call the courſe 
« of nature the agency of an intelligent being, and is there any 
« good reaſon for judging this ſtate of the caſe to be probable ? 
& Ought we not rather to expect, that ſuch a Being, upon 
« occaſions of peculiar importance, may interrupt the order 
„ which he had appointed, yet, that ſuch occaſions ſhould 
return ſeldom ; that theſe interruptions conſequently ſhould 
be confined to the experience of a few; that the want of it, 


<< therefore, in many, ſhould be matter neither of ſurpt iſe, 


% nor objection 2 Mr, Paine tells us wwe have r ts 
belteve that millions of lies Jade been told, and that therefore it 
is more probable a man ſhould tell a lie, than that nature ſhonld 
go out of her courſe, which we have never ſeen. But though we 
may have had experience of men's telling lies, have we nad ex- 


perience of their telling lies without any intereſted motive, and 


of their ſuffering death rather than give up the aſſertion of this 
lie? This is, I believe, a caſe no more within our experience 


than the working of a miracle, and might indeed be conſidered” 


as a miracle. Admitting, therefore, that the credibility of teſ- 
timony depends entirely upon our experience of its truth in 
given circumſtances; admitting that facts varying from uni- 
form-experience, eſpecially thoſe which imply a deviation from 
the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, and perhaps moſt of all, miracles 


ſaid to have been wrought in proof of any religion, ought not 


to be believed but with the greateſt caution, and upon the 
ſtrongeſt evidence; admitting even, with Mr. Hume, that no 
teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtabliſh a miracle, unleſs the teſtimony 
be of ſuch a kind, that the falſehood of it would be more mira- 
culous than the event it endeavours to eſtabliſh ; even on theſe 
grounds, I think, it may be ſhown that the reporters of the 
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miracles of Chriſtianity ought not to be ſuſpected, by Mr. 

Paine or others, of having fold a lie to impoſe upon the world. 
« When a theorem is propoſed to a mathematician,” obſerves 
an ingenious writer often quoted in theſe letters, “ the firſt 

& thing he does with it, is to try it upon a ſimple caſe; and, 

if it produce a falſe reſult, he is ſure that there muſt be ſome 
© miſtake in the demonſtration.” With his aſſiſtance then, 
let us proceed to try what he has called Mr. Hume's, and what 
I may call Mr. Paine's theorem. If twelve men, whoſe probity 
and good ſenſe any of you had long known, ſhould ſeriouſly and 
circumſtantially relate to you an account of a miracle wrought 
before their eyes, and in which it was impoſſible that they ſhould 
be deceived ; if the governor of the country, hearing a rumour 
of this account, ſhould call theſe men into his preſence, and 
offer them a ſhort propoſal, either to confeſs the impoſture, or 
ſubmit to be tied up to a gibbet : if they ſhould refuſe with one 
voice to acknowledge that there exiſted any falſehood or 
impoſture in the caſe; if this threat were communicated to them 
ſeparately, yet without effect; if it were at laſt executed; if you 
yourſelves ſaw them one after another conſenting to be racked, 
burnt, or ſtrangled, rather than give up the truth of their ac- 
count, ſtill according to Mr. Paine's rule, you ought not to 
give credit to them ; becauſe you have had reaſon to believe 
men have told lies, but you have never ſeen nature go out of her 
corrſe. Could you, could any man, could eren Mir, aine 
himſelf, reſiſt ſuch evidence? I will venture to aſſert, that 
neither he, nor any other man would reje& ſuch evidence on 


any other ſubject; but unfortunately, there is ſuch a deſure 


to be freed even from the · mild and gentle yoke of Chriſtianity, 
though this yoke is the trueſt liberty, that men will often ſhut 
their eyes wilfully againſt the truth, and cannot be convinced, 
not becauſe'the evidence is weak, but becauſe they do not chooſe 
to admit it, be it ever ſo ſtrong. On ſuch men all argument 
is loſt, and it is the beſt way to leave them to the miſery, 
which will ſooner or later attend ſuch a diſpoſition, and which 
they, by ſuch conduct, draw down upon themſelves, I pre- 
tend not to judge any man, or to ſay this is the cafe of any 
particular individual, but I much fear, that unbelievers in 
neral are more actuated by a deſire of finding Chriſtianity 
falſe, than they are willing to acknowledge even to their own 
hearts, and there is ſurely nothing uncharitable in believing 
that where this deſire, and not a pure love of truth, has led 
| any 
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any man to reject a revelation which came from God, (ſup- 
poſing Chriſtianity to be ſuch) his conduct muſt be diſpleaſing 
to God, who mercifully gave that revelation for i benefit, 
as well as for that of others. | | 2 
From what I have ſaid in this letter, you will perceive that 
I intend to lay much ſtreſs upon the ſufferings of the firſt 
"Chriſtians, in conſequence of their adherence to their teſti- 
mony. It has been objected to me that this is no proof, be- 
"cauſe that we have inſtances of many men ſuffering for very 
0] poſite opinions, which could not both of them be true, and 
e Romiſh and Proteſtant ſufferers in the reigns. of Henry 
the eighth, and Mary the firſt, have been particularly quqted. 
T this objection I anſwer, that there is a very, great diffe- 
rence in adhering to opinions, and to facts. In dhe former, a 
man may be miſtaken, in the latter he cannot. If I believe 
in any doctrine, and chooſe to die rather than give it up, it is 
a proof that I really believed it, but not that my belief was 
well founded; but if I ſay that I ſaw a man alive, whom L 
knew before to have been dead and buried, and perſiſt in aſ- 
ſerting this, even ſo as to loſe my life in conſequence of it, 
it js a proof not only that I believe it, but that it took place, 
ſuppoſing me to have the uſe of my eyes, and to have been 
ſufficiently acquainted with the man. This diſtinction ought 
to be confidered, and if it be, the objection I mentioned can 
have no weight. 5 | 


Having thus endeavoured to explain what a miracle is, and to 
How that there is a a by which we may diſtinguiſh mi- 
racles, and alſo to ſhow the fallacy of ſome general arguments 
urged againſt the credibility of them, I ſhall, in the next letter, 
apply the whole to the miracles of Chriſtianity, and more par- 
ticufarly to the reſurrection, becauſe as there is. the fulleſt 
Evidence to this, ſo, if it be once eſtabliſhed, there will, I 
imagine, be no difficulty in admitting the reſt on the teſtimony 
of the goſpel hiſtorians. If one miracle was wrought, there 


might as well have been a hundred, and the divine miſſion, of 


Chriſt being once proved, his diſciples and the firſt preachers 
of his religion will ſcarcely be ſuſpected of deceit. _ 
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LETTER X. 


On the Aecurrecblon of Chriat. 
FELLOw-CITIZENS, 

AFTER what has been advanced in the preceding letters, 
I conceive none of you will diſpute that the diſciples of Jeſus 
Chriſt aſſerted him to have been a perſon having a divine 
commiſſion ; that they ſpoke of him as A MAN APPROVED 
OF GOD, BY MIRACLES AND WONDERS AND SIGNS WHICH 
Gop Dip BY HiM, and that after His BEING CRUCIFIED 
AND SLAIN, GoD RAISED HIM UP, HAVING LOOSED 
THE PAINS OF DEATH,—AQs ii, 22, 23. This was the 


fact to which his diſciples continually appealed, and unleſs it 
really took place, they were either knaves or fools ; for it has 


been ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, that it was not the invention of a. 


later period than that in which the men called apoſtles muſt 
have lived. And 1. in the firſt place, let it be remembered, 
that the fact was not impoſſible, God being the ſuppoſed au- 
thor of it; nor was it even highly improbable, when we conſi- 


der what an important end was to be anſwered by it. And 
without mentioning other ends, on which Chriſtians of different 


opinions would enlarge. in a different manner, ſuppoſing that 
God deſigned to give his creatures the fulleſt. perſuaſion, the 
moſt lively hope of a reſurrection from the dead, what more ſa- 
tisfactory method could he take than by making the preacher 
of that doctrine both a proof and a pattern of. it? If then it 
was not improbable that God ſhould acquaint mankind that he 
deſigned them for a future ſtate, neither was it highly impro- 
bable that he ſhould uſe ſuch means of confirming their be- 
lief in it. 2. We have the teſtimony of four hiſtorians, two 
of whom were apoſtles and companions of this Jeſus, and 
who had every opportunity of being well informed, and the 
other two contemporaries, early converts to .his religion, 
and in all probability companions of his apoſtles. Theſe wri- 
ters not only mention'a train of miracles wrought by Jeſus, 
to which he repeatedly appealed, as proofs of his being ſent 
from God ; but they all agree, that in conſequence of this 
aſſumption of divine authority, he was taken by the Jews, and 
being proſecuted before the Roman governor, was crucified 


in the moſt open and publick manner, between two malefac- 
- tors, 
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tors. They ſtate, that when perfectly dead (of which the ſol- 
diers had ſuch proof as to refrain from breaking his legs, and 
to prevent any doubt of which one of them pierced him in 
the ſide with his ſpear) he was taken down and was buried in 
a ſepulchre adjoining that the Jews having a ſuſpicion of his 
diſciples carrying away the body, procured a guard of Roman 
ſoldiers to be placed on the ſepulchre, after having rolled a 
great ſtone to the mouth of it and ſealed it up: that, on the 
morning of the third day, when fome women who had at- 
tended on his preaching, went to his tomb to ſhow their reſ- 
pect by anointing his body, it was no longer there z-that in 
the courſe of that day he appeared to Mary Magdalene, to 
Peter, to two diſciples walking to Emmaus, and to ten of his 
apoſtles, who were aſſembled in the evening at Jeruſalem;. 
that he appeared afterwards to the eleven apoſtles, on the ſuc- 
ceeding firſt day of the week, and ſatisfied Thomas, by ſuf- 
fering him to handle and examine the wounds which had 
been made by his crucifixion ;—=that he appeared to ſeveral of 
them at the ſea of Galilee ;—and that after having been 
forty days on earth he aſcended op into heaven in their pre- 
ſence. Pau! mentions in particular his having appeared to five 
hundred of them at one time, and there were probably many 
other converſations with them, which his diſciples have not 
recorded, 3. Luke, one of theſe hiſtorians of Jeſus, in a work 
profeſſedly a continuation of the hiſtory, mentions that his 


apoſtles preached this doctrine publickly in Jeruſalem, and 


were puniſhed on that account; and he alſo informs us, that 
a young man named Saul, who was well known in Jeruſalem, 
and who had particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his furious 
zeal againft the diſciples, was converted by a perſonal ap- 
pearance of Chriſt to him ; in conſequence of which, from an 
enemy he became a zealous preacher of Chriſtianity, and 
bore teſtimony to the reſurreQion and the other facts on which 
it is founded. And the writings of this remarkable perſon, ſo 
well known by the name of Paul, teſtify his converſion in con- 
ſequence - of his having ſeen Chriſt; and give us at once the 
moſt intereſting diſplay of his unſhaken belief of the Chriſtian 

M 2 __ _- doftrine, 


F Lord Littleton has argued the truth of Chriſtianity, in a very in- 
genious and ſtrik ing manner, from this converſion of St. Paul, and his 
work is more valuable as there is reaſon for believing that they were 
arguments which convinced himſelf of its truth, and induced him to 
quit the ranks of deiſm, 
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doctrine, and of his indefatigable zeal, and invincible courage 
in declaring it to the world. 4. This teſtimony is borne by 
men who had the beſt means of knowing the truth of what 
they relate, and whom we have no reaſon to regard in any 
other light than as true and faithful hiſtorians. We have, it is 
true, no account of the reſutrection except from his diſciples, 
nor could it be expected, ſince all who would acknowledge 
this fact would neceſſarily become diſciples. 5. The ſtory it- 
ſelf, ſo far from having every mark of fraud and impoſition, on 
the contrary, has every internal mark of a true relation. 
The different perſons who relate it, do ſo in a different man- 
ner, dwelling on different circumſtances, and varying in ſome 
minute particulars z which would not be the caſe in a ſettled 
plan to deceive. Nor would men, who were deſirous of im- 
Poſing a forgery on the world, have mentioned the ſuſpicion 
of the Jews, and the charge afterwards made by them, that 
the body of Jeſus was ſtolen by his diſciples; nor would they 


have recorded the doubt of Thomas; it is indeed as contrary 


to every idea which can be formed of a ſtory made to deceive, 
as can well be imagined, 6. According to the accounts of 
theſe hiſtorians, there were twelve men, (including Matthias, 
who is ſpoken of as a perſon preſent, Acts i, 22,) and proba» 
bly ſome hundreds beſides, who ſaw Jeſus after his reſurrec- 
tion, who had an opportunity of handling him, who ſaw him 
eat and drink, who frequently converſed with him, and after- 
wards ſaw him aſcend into heaven. And the charaQters of 
theſe men, if we may judge from circumſtances, (for there is 
nothing ſaid of them in the way of praiſe) were thoſe of up- 
right, honeſt men, who would have no deſire of impoſing on 
their fellow-creatures. 7. We are further told, that theſe 
men adhered in their teſtimony to this event, notwithſtanding 
the threats of thoſe who had procured the death of their maſ- 
ter, that they endured ſcourgings and impriſonments rather 
than give up the publick declaration of what they had ſeen, 
and hazarded every thing which men generally hold moſt dear. 
9. Theſe men are themſelyes ſaid to have wrought many ex- 
traordinary miracles in proof of the more private one of the 
reſurrection, and they made many converts amongſt the peo- 
ple of Jeruſalem, who had every opportunity of examining 
into the truth of what they ſaid. g. In conſequence of Chriſt's 
reſurrection, they aſſembled together on the fir /? os of the 


week, which was the cauſe of changing the weekly ſeaſon of 
LEY devotion 
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devotion from Saturday the Jewiſh Sabbath to Sunday; and 
on that day they partook together of a ſolemn repaſt, conſiſt- 
ing merely of bread and wine, a rite inſtituted by Chriſt him- 
2 at the very commencement of his ſufferings, and obſerved 
as a ſtanding memorial of them even to this day by almoſt 
every denomination of Chriſtians. 10. They not only wrought 
miracles themſelves, but they communicated miraculous gifts 
to their proſelytes. 11. That the early Chriſtians believed 
theſe facts, and that they ſacrificed every thing men jonny 
hold dear to the profeſſion of a religion founded upon theſe 
events is unqueſtionable, as it appears from the teſtimony of 
enemies as well as from that of friends. 12. The Chriſtian 
religion was not . propagated by thoſe means by which falſe 
religions have uſually made their ws neither by civil policy, 
nor by _— force, nor by prieſtly influence and fraud, nor 
by the aid of learning and philoſophy, nor by vulgar preju- 
dice, nor by accommodation to the vices and corrupt incli- 
nations of mankind. Nay, it is moſt apparent that all theſe 
circumſtances combined againſt it, and yet Chriſtianity pre- 
vailed in oppoſition to every obſtacle which was thrown in its 
way; it completely overthrew polytheiſm in the courſe of a 
few centuries, eſtabliſhed itſelf in the world, and continues to 
this day. 13. No motive can poſſibly be aſſigned, which 
ſhould induce theſe men, to have invented ſo fooliſh and 
wicked a fraud, and to have perſevered in maintaining it. It 
was not the means of attaining eaſe, or honour, or opulence, 
or tame. When detected, they could expect nothing but to 
be expoſed to infamy and ruin; and had the facts on which it 
was founded been falſe, they might eaſily have been diſproved ; 
it was the intereſt and wiſh of numbers to have confuted 
them; nor would it have been poſſible to have made a ſingle 


convert of any perſon in poſſeſſion of his ſenſes, by a fable ſo 


palpably falſe and incredible; yet it appears that thouſands 
were converted to Chriſtianity, in the very place where theſe 
events are ſaid to have happened, and within a very few days 
after the time in which they are ſaid to have taken place. 14. 
If you admit the reſurrection of Chriſt, and the other facts 
recorded, you have an eaſy and adequate ſolution of the early, 
rapid, and extenſive progreſs of the Chriſtian religion, not- 
withſtanding the obſtacles oppoſed to it, a progreſs which is 
evident even from Heathen writers ; whereas if you 7 
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theſe facts, you can aſſign no probable, or even poſſible can 
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tor a conduct fo abſurd, unnatural, and unaccountable, ſu 
irreconcileable to the principles of human nature, and to hif- 
toxical evidence. | 


Whence but from Heaven, could men unflilled in arts, 
In different nations born, in different parts, 8 
Weave ſuch agreeing truths ? or how, or why, 
Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unaſted their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gains, and martyrdom their price & 
I, | Derpxx. 


Let us now ſuppoſe, that the firſt teachers of Chriſtianity 
were either deceived themſelves, or intended to deceive others. 
The former has been held by ſome ; the latter is Mr. Paine's 
opinion. According to the former ſuppoſition, the firſt teach- 
ers of Chriftianity were pious enthuſraſts, who followed about 
the country of Judea a man, whom they believed to have had 
divine communications, and who told them that it was neceſ- 
fary for him to be put to death. They imagined that they ſaw 
ſeveral miraculous cures z that dead perſons were brought to 
life; that thouſands were fed by a few loaves, with many other 
ſimilar events. When this man, whom they called maſter, 
was put to death in the moſt diſgraceful manner, and all their 
hopes were at an end, they took it into their heads, that his body 
was not to be found where they had buried it, but that he 
hag been raiſed from the dead. They fancied that they ſaw 
him ſeveral times in the courſe of forty days, that they converſed 
with him, handled him, ate with him, and afterwards faw him 
aſcend into heaven. They imagined, that after the aſcenſion of 
their maſter, divine power was communicated to themſelves, 
and that it was their duty to go about preaching to all people, 
and teſtifying what they had ſeen and heard at the riſk of their 
lives. And they not only imagined theſe things themſelves, 
but they induced others to 7magine the ſame, and to profeſs their 
belief in it at the fame hazard. Their converts fancied that 
they ſaw lame men walk, and ſick men made perfectly well, 
in conſequence of a command; and theſe fick perſons. alſo 
imagined that theſe cures were effected. Men of different na- 
tions fancied that they heard illiterate Jewiſh fiſhermen ſpeak 
to them in their own reſpective languages, when it was all the 
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time an unintelligible jargon. And what, perhaps, is moſt un- 
accountable of all, the Jews, who had taken ſuch care to guard 
the dead body of Jeſus, and who uſed all their exertions to 
prevent theſe enthuſiaſts from preaching, never reſorted to that 
eaſy and ſimple proof, of producing the body, which they mult 
have had in their power, ſince we are now ſuppoſing the apoſ- 
tles to be enthuſiaſts, and not rogues. Many are the inſtances 
we have had of heated imaginations, but never was there a caſe 
in which the ſenſes of men were ſo groſsly, ſo unaccountably 
impoſed upon, as were thoſe of the apoſtles and their converts 
on this ſuppoſition, You will hardly believe me when I tel! 
you, that there have been men, men who would be thought 
philoſophers, and certainly were learned, who were credulous 
enough to believe that thouſands of men took it into their heads 
without any reaſon at.all, that Chriſt and his apoſtles really 
wrought miracles ; that they madly devoted their labour, their 
fortunes, and even their lives to the propagation of this ground- 
leſs opinion; and that by their inflexible zeal and obſtinacy, they 
forced the belief of it upon the reſt of the world. Would not 
ſuch an enthuſiaſm as this have been more ſtrange and unac- 
countable than a reſurrection from the dead? 


The apoſtles however, objects Mr. Paine, were impoſtors 
and wiſhed to eſtabliſh a pious fraud. What follows from this 
ſuppoſition ? That a few ignorant, illiterate men, living in 
Galilee, the moſt obſcure and diſreputable part of Judea, 
which was itſelf thought very meanly of by moſt other nations, 
that a few ignorant men of this country, fiſhermen, or in an 
equally low ſtation, took upon themſelves the taſk of reforming 
the worſhip and manners of the world by the means of impoſture; 
that they took as their maſter, one Jeſus, a carpenter and their 
own countryman, who had from benevolent intentions preached 
ſuch ſtri& morality, and had ſo ſeverely inveighed againſt the 
vicesof his countrymen, eſpecially thoſe in high ſtations, that he 
had been publickly executed (you will recollect that Mr. Paine 
acquits Jeſus of all concern with the impoſture, but on whar 
grounds I cannot well imagine ;) that they ſtole his body 
from the ſepulchre, and pretended he had riſen from the dead; 
—that they made this event the foundation of their ſyſtem, 
although they knew THAT CHRIST CRUCIFIED WAS TO 
THE JEWS A STUMBLING BLOCK, AND TO ALL THE 
GenTILES FOOLIZHNESS that their object in this pious 
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aud, was to overturn polytheiſm, and introduce the worfhip 


of the one true God, and to promote univerſal benevolence, 


piety, and virtue that they pretended to the power of 
working miracles, and ſpeaking in different languages, 
and that they openly attempted theſe without fear of 
diſcovery, and without having ever been detected; — that ſo 
attached were they to this fraud of their own invention, that 
they perſiſted in it at the riſſ of every thing dear to men; 
that many of them died in atteſtation of it, and that they pre- 
vailed on others to do the ſame that they perſuaded a con- 


ſiderable number of perſons, not in Judæa only, but throughout 


the Roman empire, to believe them, to forſake their old reli- 
gion, to adopt a new one under great worldly diſadvantages, 
and to lead lives ſuitable to their profeſſion; that fuch was the 
number of theſe converts as, in a very ſhort time, to occaſion 
a deſertion of the heathen temples, and to draw down upon 
them the vengeance of Roman emperors ;—that theſe ignorant 
fiſhermen contrived ſuch a ſtory as could not be proved a for- 
gery, either in Jeruſalem where the ſcene was laid, or elſewhere, 
although many of the facts appealed to were of a publick na- 


ture ;—that, with ſuch an origin, this impoſture, improbable, as 


we are told, in itſelf, and with every mark of fraud flamped upon 
the face of it, and teaching a new, unpopular, and unaccommo- 
dating religion, made a rapid progreſs in an enlightened age and 
country, in oppoſition to the prejudices, vices, intereſts, and 
inclinations of mankind, and to the authority and influence of 
the magiftrate, the prieſt, the philoſopher, and the illiterate 
multitude ;—that this impoſture has alſo eſcaped the detection 
of men of ſenſe and ability, the moſt enlightened apd diligent 
enquirers after truth, until the preſent day and finally, that 
after having ſo long and ſucceſsfully impoſed upon a very great 
part of the world, this fraud has at length been detected, not 
by teftimony to ſhow that ſuch events as were pretended did not 
happen, but by denying that miracles are capable of proof, be- 
cauſe we have never ſeen any, and by aſferting that we ought 
to have ocular and manual demonſiration. Such is what Mr. 
Paine would have you believe; but as yon do not experience 
that men aQ in ſach a ſtrange manner, you will probably be 
of opinion, that to ſuppoſe multitudes of men in their ſober 
ſenſes to have acted thus contrary to every motive which we 
obſerve to influence the human breaſt, you will imagine this, 
I ſay, more incredible, more contrary to the courſe of nature, 
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and conſequently more miraculous, than for the events to be 
true, Which are alledged as proofs of the divine authority 
of the goſpel. 


I have now I hope ſatisfactorily ſhown what a weight of 
evidence is in ſupport of our Lord's reſurrection, and what ab- 
ſurdities would tollow from the ſuppoſition of its being a pious 
fraud, or the dream of enthuſiaſts ; there are one or two cir- 
cumſtances, however, mentioned by Mr. Paine, which I ſhall 
briefly notice. He objects to there not being more equal and 
univerſal evidence of the fact. What has been already quoted 
in the fifth letter from Archdeacon Paley, might be again 
urged here, but I would add, that if the evidence had been ſa- 
tistactory to all the people of Judea, ſo that they could not 
have helped believing in it, it would then probably have been 
ſaid by Mr. Paine, and other reaſonable men of the preſent 
day, that it was all a colluſion, tending to exalt the, Jewiſh 
nation, whereas now, the Jews are a ſurviving evidence that 
there was no colluſion, but that from their enmity they would 
have detected the impoſture if it had been in their power. 
Beſides it would have weakened the evidence derived from the 
oppoſition given to it from all quarters. But the Jews ſay it 
is. falſe ;, true, and they ſay that his apoſtles ſtole the body of 
Jeſus. * But is this probable ?. Is it likely that a guard of Ro- 
man ſoldiers ſhould all fall afleep, and continue ſo, whilſt a 
very large ſtone was rolled away, and.a body removed ? 
Wouid they not have been Nur puniſhed, if this had been 
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* I: ſeems worth while to remark here that though Mr. Paine has 
made tie above aflertion, yet he has not given his authority. What 
aſſertions modern Jews may have made, I cannot ſay, but neither their 
great hiſtorian Jotephus, nor the Talmuds, which they eſteem as the 
higheſt authority, and which were not publiſhed till Chriſtianity was 
eltat l ſhed, and of courſe well known, contain ſuch an aſſertion; at leaſt 
if thev do it ſeems to have eſcaped the diligent reſearches of Doctors 
Lightfoot and Lardner, and no one will imagine that Mr. Paine has 
made ſuch a diſcovery. On the contfary, the Jewiſh writers, though 
they have endeavoured to miſrepreſent other facts, ſeem to have obſer- 
ved the ſtricteſt ſilence reſpeRirg the ReſurreRion, moſt probably be- 
cauſe they were not able to controvert it, That an attempt of this 
kind was made in the very firſt inſtance we learn from the goſpels, and 
it is not unlikely that the unſucceſsfulneſs of that early attempt pre- 
vented the repetitian of it, Moſt probably Mr. Paine had nothing 
more than this early attempt in his eye, and that of courſe his ſole au- 
thority is what is recorded by the Evangeliſts ; for when it will ſer ve 
his purpoſe, he ſcems ready enough to make uſe of their teſtimony. 
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the caſe? Is it not more probable that they were bribed to 
ſay the body was ſtolen, and that they were protected from 
puniſhment by the influence of the chief prieſts? And ſup- 
ſing the diſciples had the body, what could they do with it? 

t will hardly be imagined, that in ſuch circumſtances he was 

brought to life again by natural means, and we have already 
ſeen what improbabilities follow from the ſuppoſition of deceit 


in the firſt Chriſtians. 


Some variations in the narratives given by the evangeliſts 
are often objected; I have no doubt that theſe might be re- 
conciled to a very great degree, but it will take up more time 
than would be conſiſtent with my preſent deſign. I will there- 
fore conclude this letter, hoping enough has been ſaid to con- 
vince you without ocular and manual demonſtration which you 
cannot have, that Jeſus Chriſt roſe from the dead, and is 
conſequently to be conſidered as a divine teacher, both he and 
his _— having appealed to this and other miracles as 
proofs of his being ſo, Having admitted one miracle, you can 
have no reaſonable ohjection to receive others on the authority 
of ſuch competent witneſſes as the writers of the New Teſta- 
ment, and finally admitting the divine character of Jeſus, and 
the conſequent miſſion of his apoſtles, you will readily receive 
the writings which contain the hiſtory of his life, and an ac- 
count of his doctrines, as containing an account of a revela- 
tion from God, and as therefore deſerving the honourable ap- 
pellation of the word of God, and to theſe writings you will 
naturally reſort, for the beſt and moſt genuine account of what 
was taught by your divine maſter and his apoſtles. 
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FEitow-CriTIZENS, 


Ma. PAINE has ſaid a great deal againſt the Jewiſh ſerip - 


tures, which I have no intention to examine, becauſe I do not 
regard 
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regard it as affecting the main object of theſe letters, which 
was to prove the truth of Chriſtianity not of Judaiſm. It has 
been the faſhion to attack Chriſtianity through the ſides of Ju- 
daiſm, but though theſe objections are founded chiefly in miſ- 
conſtruction or exaggeration, it is not incumbent upon the 
defender of Chriſtianity as fuch, to maintain the circum- 
< ſtantial truth of each ſeparate paſſage of the Old Teſtament, 
< the genuineneſs of every book, or the information, fidelity, 
* and judgment of every writer in it;“ nor would the foun- 
dations of our religion be at all weakened, even though we 
gave up the ſpeaking of Balaam's aſs, or the ſtories of Samſon 
and Jonah, although theſe ſtories do not ſtrike me in the ſame 
-light they do Mr. Paine. Having premiſed this, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with ſeleQing a few paſſages from Dr. Prieſtley's 
letters to a philoſophical unbeliever, reſpeQing the truth of 
the Moſaic diſpenſation, 


elt has been the cuſtom,” ſays he, with unbelievers, to 
divert themſelves and their readers with the hiſtory of the 
* Jews, with ſome of the peculiarities of their religion, and 
** eſpecially with their ſtupidity, obſtinacy, and ignorance, 
compared with the more poliſhed nations of antiquity... But 
it has been without conſidering that all theſe latter charges 
are highly unfavourable to their own object in advancing 
them, if it be admitted (which cannot ſurely be denied) 
that Jews, ſtupid and ignorant as they have been, were 
„ nevertheleſs men, and not a ſpecies of beings totally diffe- 
rent from that of other men. For it is obvious to remark, 
that ſo obſtinate and intractable as unbelievers deſcribe them 
% to have been, (as indeed their own ny ſhows that they 
« were) it muſt have been peculiarly difficult to impoſe upon 
them, with reſpe@ to any thing to which they were ex- 
*« ceedingly averſe. Alſo, * a people ſo unpoliſhed and 
« ignorant, ſo far behind other nations in the arts of peace 
and war, we ſhould not naturally expect docirines and ſen - 
*« timents ſuperior to any thing of the kind that we find in 
the moſt improved nations. And yet, the bare inſpection 
* of their writings proves, that with reſpect to religion and 
** the doctrines concerning God and providence, the Jews were 
sin a high degree knawing, and all other nations ignorant and 
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c harbarous. * In theſe reſpects, therefore the Jews muſt 
have been poſſeſſed of advantages ſuperior to thoſe of other 
„ nations; and if theſe advantages were not natural, they 
Fx * . , | FT, TE. . | 40 muſt 


* It has been objected bath to Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity, that they 
teach wrong notions of the ſolar ſyſtem, and of natural philoſophy. Bur 
to this the anſwer is very ſhort. They teach nothing about either. 
They profeſs no ſuch purpoſe. Nor was it poſſible in the nature of 

things, without counteracting, and abſolutely defeating their grand de- 

fign. Nay they could not have ſucceeded in fuch an attempt had it 

been their ſole object, under the then exiſting circumſtances of the world, 

1 without working the molt inconceivable miracles, both on the ſenſes, 

and the underſtandings of their hearers. Even at this day, atter all the 

diſcoveries that have been made, and all the lectures that have been 

given, and books that have been written, how few comparatively com- 

prehend, or are capable of comprehending any thing of the matter? Can 

any idea then be more extravagant than that Moſes or Chriſt ſhould 

have been bound to make aſtronomers of the multitudes with whom 

they were-converſant? And yet they muſt have either done this, or re- 
linquiſhed the whole buſineſs of their miſſions, if they had ſaid one word 

upon the ſubject. This was the inevitable alternative. What then 

remained but to adopt the language of the times ; toſpeak as they could 

be beſt underſtood ; to declare to man merely what was neceſſary to his 

moral happineſs, and what he could not diſcover for himſelf by any re- 

ſearch, or demonſtrate to himſelf by any experiments ; and to leave to 

time and labour to develope, what it is evident God ordained that 

man ſhould find out for himſelf, and what though highly uſeful to ſoci- 

ety, and productive of ſublime pleaſures to a few, never was, nor ever 

will be, effential to individual comfort. Beſides, let it be obſerved 

that if it be chargeable againſt the Chriſtian ſcriptures that ney teach 

wrong notions of the ſolar fyſtem, it is alſo chargeable on Mr. Paine's 

 Seraptures. For * 0 convey to the ſenſes of man, the very ſame 

notions which Mr. Paine complains of in the bible. They were the 

grand, the primary deceivers, and when Pythagoras in earlier, and Co- 

pernicus in later times, had conceived and attempted to promulgate a 

different doctrine, they were put down and confronted, not by an appeal 

to the bible, but by an appeal to the Heavens themſel ves. Nor could 

the deception have ever ha detected, if providence had not, in the 

16th Century, bleſſed mankird u ith the invention of the Tel: f ope. Of 

h courſe, then, if Mr. Paine denies the divinity of the bible, becauſe it 

has accommodated itſelf to the erroneous ideas of mankind reſpeQing 

aſtronomy ; ae ought alſo to deny the divine origin of the Heavens, the 

appearances of which deceived mankind iu the firſt inſtance; and made 

ſuch an accommodation in the language of the ſcriptures indiſpenſable. 

As to the effect which Mr. Paine attributes to the knowledge of aſtro- 

nomical and philoſophical truth, viz that it ſcatters the chriſtian {yſtern 

in the mind like feather s in the air; it is not diſputed that it may do ſo in 


= light minds, which embark on the ſea of ſcience like veſſels without 
ballaſt; but that it bas no tendeney to do-ſo in ſound and folid under- 
ſtandings, we are abundantly aſſored by the irrefragable inſtances of 

Boyle and Sir Iſaac Newton, of 


Ray and Derham, of Bonnet and De Luc. 
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muſt have been of a ſupernatural kind. It muſt be allowed 
* as a ſtriking fact, that the Jewiſh religion was moſteſſen- 
* tially different from that of any other nation in the world. 
„ The objec of their worſhip was quite different, and infinitely 
* ſupericr to any thing that other nations looked up to. Alſo 
What we may call the morality of their worſhip, the cha- 
* rater of the rites of it, and the temper and diſpoſition of 
mind promoted by it, were ſtill more different. In all theſe 
* eſſential particulars, the religion of the Jews was ſo ſtrik- 
« ingly different from that of any of their neighbouring na- 
«* tjons, that it could never have been derived from any of 
* them, and an attachment to the one muſt have created an 
„ averſion to the other.—As the Jews, though an ancient 
% ration, were not ſo ancient as the Egyptians or other na- 
« tions by whom they were completely ſurrounded, and as, 
* with reſpe& to natural ſcience, it is acknowledged that 
* they were much behind them, how came they poſſeſſed of 
* ſuch juſt and ſublime conceptions, with reſpect to the ſub- 
6 ject of religion, and of whom could they have learned ſuch 


* rational worſhip? This effekt, as well as every other, muſt 


* have had an adequate cauſe, and the circumſtances of the 
* Jews conſidered, I ſee no adequate cauſe of ſo great an ef- 
& fect beſides thoſe divine communications, which are re- 
% corded in the books of Moſes, which ſhow that the univer- 
«' ſal parent made choice of that nation, obſtinate and ſtupid 
«& as it always was, to be the means of preſerving in the world 
the true knowledge of himſelf, and the purity of his wor- 
5 ſhip, amidſt the univerſal degeneracy of the reſt of mankind. 
When we conſider the kind of rage for the ceremonies of 
*« idolatrous religions and the immorality they countenance, 
« ſhown by all nations; how can we account for Abraham 
% abandoning the religion of his country (to ſay nothing of 
* his removing to ſo great a diſtance from it) and the Iſrael- 
*« ites, when they were become a nation, relinquiſhing the 
*« rites of the Egyptians, and adopting a religion and ceremo- 
« nies of fo very different a nature? This is what no vation 
ever did of a ſudden voluntarily, or could ever be brought 
* to do involuntarily, by ordinary means; and that this was 
„ involuntary on the part of the Iſraelites is moſt evident, 
© from their frequent relapſes into their former ſuperſtitions, 


7 from which wt; were with great difficulty reclaimed. 
e 


explanation of this wonderful fad, I will 
| „venture 


The only poſſib 
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venture to fay, is to be found in the bocks of Moſes, and 
other writings of the Old Teſtament, in which we have an 
*© Authentick. account of the frequent interpoſitions of the Di- 
vine Being, to bring about ſo great an event by mirac]es, 
** which the obſtinacy and incredulity of that nation, great as 
they always were, were not able to withſtand. If we 
conſider the miracles of which we have an account in the 
pg books of Moſes (which were unqueſtionably written at the 
** time when they are ſaid to have been performed) we ſee 
** them to have been wonderfully calculated to produce, this 
* effect; and they were of ſuch a nature, as that no nation 
„ Whatever could have been deceived into the belief of them, 
** even if they had been as well diſpoſed, as we know they 
« were ill diſpoſed, towards the object of them. When the 
great ſcene opens, the Iſraelites were in the moſt abjeQ ſtate 
< of ſlavery in Egypt, without the leaſt proſpect of relief, 
their oppreſſors being a warlike nation, themſelves unuſed 
to arms, and no foreign power to take their part. Yet 
though theſe warlike Egyptians, who derived the greateſt 
advantages from their ſervitude, did every thing in their 
power to detain them, they actually marched out of the 
* country, without leaving any part of their property behind; 
they paſſed forty years in a wilderneſs, from which ſo great 
© a multitude could not have derived ſufficient ſuſtenance ; 
and. they took poſſeſſion of a eountry occupied by ſeveral 
«© numerous and warlike nations. Such are the fads, and I 
«+ ſee no probable method of accounting for them, but upon 
«* the ſuppoſition. ofthe truth of thoſe miracles, which are re- 
corded in the writings of Moſes, and which explain. the 
«« whole in a moſt lib ry manner. Aſter illuſtrating 
this, the Doctor proceeds: * ſuch is the account that the 
books of Moſes and Joſhua give of theſe things, and to ſay 
* nothing. of the internal marks of credibility in the writings 
© of Moſes, which bear as evident marks of authenticity, as 
“ any narrative, or journal of events, that was ever written: 
the miracles introduced into the hiſtory, ſupply the only 
«© poflible hypotheſis to account for the reſt. A fact which 
© cannot be denied, is the belief of all the Ifrachitiſh nation, 
© from that time to the preſent, that ſuch events did take 
s place, that the hiſtory we now have. of them was written 
ce by Moſes himſelf, till near the time of his death, and that 
© the narrative was continued by other perſons, who recorded 
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*© the events of their own times. —If the antiquity of the books 
* of Moſes, &c. be denied, it ſtill remains to be accounted 
„ for, how all the nation could, at any period of time, be 
© made to believe that their anceſtors had come from Egypt, 
through the Red Sea, and the river Jordan, and that fuch 
*© a /aw as theirs, had been delivered in an audible voice 
* from Mount Sinai, when none of thoſe things had ever 
«© happened. This is not more probable, than that the Eng- 
© -Jiſh nation ſhould at this time be brought to believe, that 
<< their anceſtors originally came from France, and that they 
„ croſſed from Calais to Dover without ſhips. An attempt 
* to impoſe upon a whole nation ſuch an account as this, and 
« eſpecially a hiſtory of the events ſaid to have been written 
at the time, when nothing of the kind had been heard of 
te before, would at any period be treated with ridicule and 
* neglect. No people ever were, or ever can be, ſo impoſed 
«© upon, eſpecially when the things propoſed to them are ſo 
4 difagreeable and burthenſome, as the laws of Moſes cer- 
_ tainly were to the Jewiſh nation. The whole body of 
er the Jewiſh nation, attached as they formerly were to the 


« /ſyperſtitiorts of their neighbours, never entertained a doubt 


* with reſpe@ to any of the contents of the books of Mofes. 
That there were ſuch perſons as Abraham, Ifaac, and Ja- 
« cob, Moſes, and Aaron, &c. and that the things recorded 


„of them were true, they always believed as firmly as we 


«* do the hiſtory of Julius Cæſar, or William the Conqueror; 
* and though the nation has continued ſeveral thouſand years, 
«and has been near two thouſand years diſperſed among all 


« other nations, their belief in the ancient hiſtory of their na- 
< tion, and their reſpect for the books which contain it, are 


« not inthe leaſt diminiſhed. There is no example of any 
*© other nation ſuffering as the Jews have done, without being 
*« utterly loſt, and confounded with the common maſs of 
% mankind, and their religious cuſtoms diſappearing with 
* them — This alone, I will venture to ſay, is a fact which 


c no philoſopher can account for, without admitting the au- 
« thenticity of the books which contain the principles of the 
« Jewiſh religion, and the truth of the miracles by Which it 


«© was proved to be divine,” 


With reſpe& to the authenticity of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, I 


ſhall content myſelf with remarking, that Jews and Chriſtians 
have 
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have agreed in receiving them; that we have many old ver- 
ſions and paraphraſes of them, one of them made about three 
hundred years before Chriſt, and not © materially differing; 
that the different Jewiſh ſects concurred in receiving them; 
that they carry ſtrong internal marks of veracity; and that 
the forgery of them would have been attended with conſidera- 
ble, if not inſurmountable difficulties. 
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loo FeLLow-CitTizEns, | 
THE next queſtion I propoſed to diſcuſs was, whether 
there can be ſuch a thing as prophecy ; in what circumſtances 
we may regard prophecies as proofs of a divine miſſion; and 


whether we have any evidence from prophecies in the Old os 
New Teftament of the truth of Chriſtianity ? | 


Prophecy may be defined, a ſupernatural prediction of a 
future event; and thoſe perſons ho believe, that the e 
Maker of all things is acquainted with what will come to paſs, 
as well as with what has already taken place in this world 
which he has created, thoſe — Ma I ſay, who admit fore- 
knowledge in God himſelf, muſt alſo admit that, if he pleaſes, 
he can: communicate to his creatures an account of future 
events, either for the purpoſe of giving them conſolation under 
afffiction, of warning them of the dangers in which they are 
placed, or of affording them evidence of the truth of a divine 
revelation. '' For one or other of theſe purpoles, and ſome- 
times for all of them, it ſeems to have pleaſed the Almighty, 
ro have communicated the power of projibecy to many men 
amongſt the Jews; at leaſt if the Jewiſh and Chriſtian hiſtories 


be true, there were men who laid claim to this power, and 
whoſe' prophecies have been handed down to our times. The 
word prophet, however does not always ſignify in ſcripture a 
fereteller of future events, nor is it confine to one ſenſe, as 
Mr. Paine might have known, if he had not diſdained the _ 

| | | a 
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of enquiry, It boted into Mr. Paine's mind, from the connec» 
tion the word ſometimes has with muſical inſtruments, that 
prophet. muſt have meant poet or muſician ; he treated this ws 
luntary viſitor with civility, and applied it to the explanation 
of Saul's propheſying ; he thought it removed the difficulty, 
and he entertained it, never reflecting that the word might 
have many ſignifications; he then tried to ſeleQ a few. lines in 
meaſure from the common Engliſh verſion, to which, being 
himſelf a poet, he tacked ſome other lines of his own; compols 
ing, and thus proved to his complete ſatisfaQtion that the He- 
brew books were compoſed in poetical meaſure. Atter this he 
recolleQed that the prophets were divided generally into the 
greater and leſſer ; this appeared very ſtrange to him; there 
could be no degrees in the power of foretelling events; one 
muſt have been as great as the other; and as the very natural 
thought that they were ſo called from the ze of their books, 
never occurred to him, he ſet this down as a further proof, 
that they were mere poets. Such is the convincing argument, 
by which Mr. Paine has put the ax to the rot of prophecy, as 
he himſelf confidently expreſſes it, and has rendered all the in- 
ferences drawn from the writings of the men fliled prophets, 
all the reſpet paid to them, and all the commentaries written 
upon them, not worth diſputing about | I ſhould think it 
an inſult to your underſtandings, to offer a ſerious re- 
futation of ſuch an argument. Some other objections 
which he has made (being determined, I ſuppoſe, to clinch 
the matter) are however calculated to miſlead you. He 
has ſaid, that all the things called prophecies, in the book called 
tie bible, are related in ſuch a looſe and obſcure manner, as 
to be out of the comprehenſion of thoſe that heard them, and ſo 
equi vocal as to fit almoſt any circumſtance that might happen af- 
terwards ; that every thing unintelligible was prophetical ; that 
it was deemed ſufficient if the ſuppoſed prophet in ſhooting with 
a long bow of a tuſand years, ſtruct within a thouſand miles of 
a merk ; and that even if prophecies were read, they could not 
anſwer the purpoſe of proving a divine miſſion, The method 
I ſhall take of refuting theſe aflertions, will be by point- 
ing out to you ſome inſtances of clear and intelligible prophe- 
cies which have been fulfilled, but I ſhall previouſly remark 


with Doctor Prieſtley, that it is not neceſſary the event 
„ ſhould correſpend to the prophecy ſo exactly, as that it 
&* might have been diſtinaly 8 before it came to pals. 


« For 
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& For in how dark and obſcure. a manner foever, the pro- 
„ phecy be expreſſed, it will be ſufficiently manifeſt that it 
came from God, if, after the event, the correſpondence 
between them be ſo. great, that human foreſight could not 
% have deſcribed it in ſuch a manner, and if it be highly im- 
4 probable, or impoſſible that it ſhould have been deſcribed in 
* ſach a manner at random. But many prophecies recorded 
in ſcripture were as intelligible before as after the event, 
* and yet did not at all contribute to their own accompliſh- 
* ment, by inducing the friends of revelation to exert them- 
* ſelves in order to bring about the thing foretold.“ 


The criterion by which we diſtinguiſh a prophecy to be of 
divine original is, its. having been delivered betore the event, 
and the event being beyond the reach of human ſagacity and 
ſufficiently correſpondent to.the prediftion. Such prophecies, 
and ſuch only can afford us any proof of the divine miſſion of 
the perſon who delivers them, and we contend that ſuch pro- 
phecies are to be found both in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian re- 
velations. I would further obſerve, that prophecies were ne- 
ver appealed to for the conviction of the perſons who heard 
them delivered, unleſs they alſo witneſſed the accompliſhment 
of them. Thoſe perſons had uſually other proofs of the au-, 
thority of the prophet, and the predictions anſwered the other 
ends line already mentioned, either of conſoling them, or 
warning them, as moſt of thoſe to the Iſraelites, or of giving 
them ſens to direct them, as was that of Chriſt reſpectin 
Jeruſalem. Their value as proofs of a miſſion is to thoſe 
who live at or after the time of their fulfilment, and then, if 
the event were beyond-the reach of human ſagacity, and ſuf- 
ficiently correſpondent to the prediction, we may fairly con- 
clude that it came from God. | 


Chriſtians appeal to prophecies, as proofs of the divine miſ- 
ſion of their maſter in two ways, ſhowing that prophecies were 
fulfilled in him, which were delivered previous to his appear- 
nnce, and that prophecies which were delivered by him, have 

been fulfilled. In the firſt place, there are many prophecies 
reſpeQing Chriſt in the Old Teſtament, in books certainly 
publiſhed long before his appearance, and which could not have 
been inſerted ſince, or the ſews mult have detected it; which 
Prophecies, though etherwiſe explained by the Jews, who + 

expe 
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expect the accompliſhment of them, ſeem to be free from all 
obſcurity or equivocalneſs; and which were ſo applied by 

Chriſt hitnſelf, and his apoſtles. Of theſe one of the moſt 
ſtriking is that which begins at the 1 3th verſe of the 5 aud 
chapter of Iſaiah, and continues through the remainder of that 
and the 5 3rd chapter. In this paſſage were foretold, amongſt 
other things, the meanneſs of the Meſſiah's appearance, the 


manner in which the Jewiſh nation received him, the miracu- 


lous cures performed by him, his ſufferings and death, and his 
burial in the ſepulchre of a rich man, and alſo, that although 
his enemies had prevailed ſo far as to put him to death, yet 
by his inſtructions, and by his means, a great reformation 
would be effected in the world, much to his own ſatisfaction, 
and to the everlaſting advantage of many of the human race. 
In the book of Daniel, the time of the Mefſiah's appearance 
was clearly predicted, and it was added, that he ſhould be 
put to death, KNow THEREFORE AND UNDERSTAND, 
THAT FROM THE GOING FORTH OF THE COMMAND= 
MENT TO RESTORE AND TO BUILD' JERUSALEM, UNTO 
THE MESSIAH THE PRINCE, SHALL BE SEVEN WEEKS, 
AND THREESCORE AND TWO WEEKS; THE STREETS 
SHALL BE BUILT AGAIN, AND THE WALL, EVEN IN TROU=- 
BLOUS TIMES. AND AFTER THREESCORE AND TWO 
WEEKS SHALL MEsSsIAH BE CUT: OFF, BUT NOT FOR 
HIMSELF.* Danl. ix. 25. By reckoning a year for each day 
according to the aſcertained language of the prophets, the 
time mentioned in this prediction will be found near 500 years, 
and it was about this period after the decree obtained for re- 
building ſ-ruſalem, that Chriſt made his appearance. And 
the hiſtory of that period fully ſhows that a prophet was ex- 
pected about that time. It was foretold (Iſaiah xi. 2—4. 
XXXV. 4—56.) that the great perſonage who was to appear, 
would be eminent for the wiſdom, piety, and benevolence of 
his character, and for the miraculous works he ſhould per- 
form, circumſtances which all who have read the goſpels 
.muſt acknowledge to have been deſcriptive of him, 3 we 

| pit believe 


* 


* I have corrected a mittake in the pointing of the above paſſage in 
the common tranſldtion, which has a tendency. to render it - coy 
Some difficulty may probably remain, but the tendency of the paſſage 
is very clear, and the enquirer after truth will derive advantage from 

conſulting the authors who have explained it, particularly Dr. Blay- 
ney's differtation on the ſeventy Weeks, | 
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believe to have been the Chriſt, and there is another deſcri 
tion of him in the ſame book ch. Ixi. v. 1. to which Jeſus 
himſelf referred in the town of Nazareth, Luke iv. 18, and 
in his anſwer to the meſſengers of John the Baptiſt, Matt, 
xi. 5, in which, amongſt other particulars, were mentioned his 
preaching the goſpel to the poor, and binding up the broken 
hearted; and certainly no ſyſtem of religion was ever propoſed 
to mankind, which is ſo well calculated to teach morality to the 
ignorant, and to afford comfort to the afflited. It was further 
foretold (Iſaiah xi. 3, 4. Malachi iii. 1.) that though ap- 
pearing in mean circumſtances, he ſhould be introduced by a 
remarkable forerunner, whoſe buſineſs it ſhould be to awaken 
the attention, and the expectations of the people. This cha- 
41 racter John the Baptiſt fully anſwered, who not only taught 
F repentance himſelf, but proclaimed that he was only the fore». 
runner of a much greater per ſonage, and pointed out Jeſus as 
that perſonage ; and we are informed that he applied to him- 
ſelf the prophecies referred to, and alſo that they were ſaid by 1 
Chriſt to be fulfilled in him. There are many other prophe- 
cies pointing out other circumſtances relating to Chriſt or his 
religion, diſperſed through the prophetick writings, which have 
been collected and explained by ſeveral authors, I ſhall 
not however take up your time by producing them, but 
ſhall conclude this part, by requeſting you to“ bear in mind, 
& what,” as Archdeacon Paley obſerves, “has been often, and I 
5 think, truly urged by the advocates of Chriſtianity, that there 
« is no other eminent perſon to the hiſtory of whoſe life, ſo 
& many circumſtances can be made to apply. They who 
object that much has been done by the power of chance, 
© the ingenuity of accommodation, and bo induftry of re- 
& ſearch, ought to try whether the ſame, or any thing like it, 
& could be done, if Mahomet, or any other perſon were pro- 
t poſed as the ſubject of Jewiſh prophecy.” 


I ſhall now proceed to refer you to ſome prophecies which 
were delivered by our Lord, and which have been fulfilled. 
All of you, who have read or heard the New Teſtament, muſt 
recollect various minute circumſtances relating to his own fu- 
ture ſituation foretold by Chriſt, and eſpecially the particulars 
of his death and reſurrection. You 'muſt alſo recolle& the 
prophecy reſpecting the ſiege and deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
and the calamities to be endured by the Jews, which 2 
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Mat: xxiii./ 37, 38. Luke vix. 41. &c. xiii. 27. &c, and 
moſt fully, Mat. xxiv. and Luke xx. The accompliſhment 


of them will be very evident on peruſing Joſephus's, Hiſtory of 
the Wars of the Fews, 1 will mention one particular circum- 


yy »; 


ſtance : Jeſus was with his diſciples, at a place whence they 


could ſee the temple, and they deſired him to attend to the 
magnificence of the temple ; he anſwered, SEE YE NOT ALL 
THESE THINGS ? VERILY I SAY UNTO YOU, THERE, 
SHALL NOT BE LEFT HERE ONE STONE UPON ANOTHER 
THAT SHALL NOT BE THROWN DOWN. This is related 
by an hiſtorian whoſe fidelity we have no cauſe to ſuſpect, and 
whoſe work we have good reaſon to believe was publiſhed 
before the event; when it was delivered, Judea was in peace- 
able ſubjection to the Romans, the moſt powerful nation in 
the world, and though they bore the yoke with impatience, 
there was no probability of their being ſoon able to make op- 
poſition, or at leaſt ſuch as would occaſion a long ſiege; and 
even if this had been probable, it could not be expected that 
a people ſo much attached to the fine arts, would deſtroy ſo 
glorious a ſtructure as the temple was. The event then was 
beyond the reach of human ſagacity, yet Chriſt ſaid it would 
happen before THAT GENERATION HAD PASSED AWAY. 
His prediction was fulfilled ; the Jews with aſtoniſhing obſti- 
nacy defended their city; and notwithſtanding the. deſire of 
the Roman general to preſerve it, the temple was ſet on fire 


and completely deſtroyed, G 


Another prophecy of Chriſt's to which I ſhall call your at- 
tention, occurs in the two following parables : THE kix G- 
DOM OF HEAVEN Is LIKE A GRAIN OF MUSTARD-SEED, 
WHICH A MAN TOOK, AND SOWED. IN HIS FIELD 2 
WHICH INDEED is THE LEAST OF ALL SEEDS; BUT 
WHEN IT Is GROWN, IT 13 THE GREATEST AMONG 
HERBS, AND BECOMETH A TREE; SO THAT THE BIRDS 
OF THE AIR COME AND IODGE IN THE.BRANCHES 
THEREOF. "THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN is LIKE UNTO 
| LEAVEN, WHICH A WOMAN TOOK, AND HID IN THREE 
MEASURES OF MEAL, TILL THE WHOLE WAS LEAVENED. 
Matt. xiii. 31-33. This prophecy was delivered in parables 
which was the uſual way of ſpeaking. amongſt all the eaſtern 
nations. There is however nothing , obſcure in it; by the 
kingdom of heaven, the goſpe! is intended, as appears from 

other 


ie 


other paſſages, and the ſimilitudes made uſe of, are ſuch as 
would ſtrike every perſon who heard them. At the time they 
were delivered, and alſo when they were recorded by Mat- 
thew, there was equal improbability, in the eyes of men, of 
the event taking place which was foretold : the firft preachers 
were illiterate men, of low birth, and of a deſpiſed nation, 
and the doctrines were ſuch as would occaſion ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion from every quarter; yet notwithſtanding every obſtacle, 
Chriſtianity. has proceeded in the gradual manner ſo clearly 
implied by the growth of a plant, and the working of leaven, 
and the prediction is now going on rapidly to its perfect ac- 
compliſhment. I might lay before you ſome others, and I 
have no doubt that the manifeſt accompliſhment of ſome in 
that hot of riddles, the Revelations, will furniſh additional ones 
to our poſterity ; thoſe, however, I have mentioned will an- 
ſwer my preſent deſign, and ſerve to ſtrengthen your belief in 

the divine original of Chriſtianity, * 
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FELLOW-CITIZENs, 

IT is my intention in the preſent letter, to refer you to Tome 
prophecies in the Old Teſtament relating to various nations 
which had connections with the Jews and to make a few re- 
marks on them — And 1, the prophecies concerning the poſ- 
terity of Abraham by Iſhmael have been wonderfully fulfilled, 
and the preſent race of the Arabians, who are chicfly deſcended 
from Iſhmael, is an atteſtation of their truth and divinity. See 
Geneſis xvi, xvii. 20. I ſhall now obſerve, that the 
deſcendants of Iſhmae] were a conſiderable nation in very early 
times, and that under Mahomet and his ſucceſſors, the Arabs 


extended ihcir conqueſts over a great part of the world. All the 
northern 
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northern coaſts of Africa abound with Arabs, and Palæſtine is 
now almoſt entirely occupied by them; they ſtill retain their 
ancient ſeats, and are as numerous there as ever. It was ſaid 
that Iſhmael ſhould be a wi/d man, and the Arabs are wild and 
intractable even to a proverb. It was ſaid that his hand ſhould 
be againſt every man, and every man's hand againſt him; and it is 
well known, that the Arabs, and probably the Arabs only, ot 
all the nations of the world, have conſtantly lived in a ſtate of 
hoſtility againſt all mankind, plundering their neighbours and 
all travellers who are obliged to paſs through any part of their 
country. It ſeems to be intimated by Iſhmael's dwelling in 
the midſt of all his brethren, that his poſterity ſhould continue to 
dwell among them, and to ſubſiſt as a ſeparate nation, notwith- 
ſtanding this ſtate of conſtant hoſtility ; and it is truly remark- 
able, that, though the conqueſt of Arabia has bees attempted by 
' almoſt all the great empires, which have bordered upon them, 
it has never yet been ſubdued, and no nation ever made the 
attempt without repenting of it ; having met with nothing but 
diſgrace and loſs. This was moſt remarkably the caſe in the 
time of Trajan, the moſt warlike of all the Roman emperors, 
and, when the empire was in its greateſt ſtrength.* This pro- 
phecy was certainly-in exiſtence above two thouſand years ago, 
probably above four thouſand, and we ſee the accompliſhment 
of it extending to our own times: could this have been the 
effect of human foreſight, or does the writer in ſbooting his long 
bow, only flrike within a thouſand miles of a mark # | 


When Nix REVEH and BaByLoN were in all their power 
and ſplendour, their utter deſtruction was foretold, and the 
prophecies concerning the latter were very circumſtantial, men- 
tioning the time, and manner, and even the name of the con- 
queror. The deſcription that is given of the condition to which 
it ſhould be reduced, correſponds moſt exactly to ſeveral ſuc- 
ceſſive ſtages of it; and the whole prophecy is completely ve- 
rified at this day. The deſtruction of Babylon is foretold in 
general terms by Iſaiah xxi. 9. and Jeremiah l. 17, 18, and 
li. 8. The time of this event was fixed by Jeremiah, who 
wrote at the time that the Babylonian empire was in its greateſt 


ſtrength 


* Prieſtley's Tnſtitutes of natural and revealed Religion, Vol. t, 
page 404, &c. from which uſeful work moſt of the remarks in this letter 
have been copied. The inquiſitive reader will alſo contult Bp. New- 
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ſtrength and glory, Jer. xxv. 11, 12. THESE NATIONS 
SHALL SERVE THE KING OF BABYLON SEVENTY YEARS, 
AND IT SHALL COME TO PASS, THAT WHEN SEVENTY 
YEARS ARE ACCOMPLISHED, I WILL PUNI5H THE KING 
or BABYLON, AND THAT NATION, SAYS THE LoRD., 


The conqueſts of Cyrus, who beſieged and took Babylon, were 


diſtinctly foretold by Iſaiah ; and that great conqueror is even 
mentioned by name, Iſaiah xlv. 1. &c. We have alſo an ac- 
count of both thoſe nations which joined in the conqueſt of 
Babylon, Iſaiah xxi, 2. Go ue O ELam;* BesitEGe O Me- 
DIA; and alſo in Jeremiah, li. 11. THE LORD HATH RAISED 
UP THE SPIRIT OF THE KINGS OF THE Mos; FOR 
HIS DEVICE 13 AGAINST BABYLON TO DESTROY IT. 
The prophecies in which the utter deſtruction of Babylon is 
foretold are remarkably emphatical, and the accompliſhment 
of them has been no leſs remarkably exact. Iſaiah xiii. 19— 
22. AND BABYLON, THE GLORY OF KINGDOM3, THE 
BEAUTY OF THE CHALDEES EXCELLENCY, SHALL BE As 
wHEN GoD OVERTHREW SODOM AND GoMoRRaH, Ir 
SHALL NEVER BE INHABITED, NEITHER SHALL IT BE 
DWELT IN FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION z NEI· 
THER SHALL THE ARABIAN PITCH HIS TENT THERE, 
NEITHER SHALL THE SHEPHERDS MAKE THEIR FOLD 
THERE, BUT WILD BEASTS OF THE DESERT SHALL LIE 
THERE, AND THEIR HOUSES SHALL BE FULL OF DOLE=- 
FUL CREATURE3, AND OWLS SHALL DWELL THERE, AND 
SATYR3S SHALL DANCE THERE; AND THE WILD BEASTS 
OF THE ISLAND SHALL CRY IN THEIR DESOLATE HOU= 
SES, AND DRAGONS IN THEIR PLEASANT PALACES ; AND HER 
TIME Is NEAR COME, AND HER DAY SHALL NOT BE PRO- 
LONGED. See alſo Iſaiah xiv, 22, 23. and Jeremiah l. li, 
Chapters throughout. Hiſtory ſhows the full accompliſhment 
of theſe, and many other very circumſtantial prophecies con- 
cerning the deſtruction of Babylon. This great city never re- 
covered the blow which it received from Cyrus ; for the river 
never returned to its old channel], and the neighbouring country 
becoming marſhy, it ſoon became a very diſagreeable ſituation, 


and in time not habitable. The gradual deſolation of Babylon, 
til} 
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# It may be proper to obſerve for the information of ſome reader 


* that Elam is the name by which Pertia is generally called in the ſerip- 


tures, By the Med es and Perſians under Cyrus, Babylon was taken 
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till it came to that ſtate of utter deſtruction, which is deſcribed 
by the prophets, is truly remarkable. Diodorus Siculus, 
who wrote a little before the time of Chriſt, ſays that the 
buildings were then ruined and decayed, a ſmall part of it on! 

being inhabited, and the reſt of the incloſure employed in til- 
lage. Pliny who wrote in the firſt century after Chriſt, ſays 
that Babylon was reduced to ſolitude ; being exhauſted by the 
neighbourhood of Seleucia, which had been built upon the 
Tygris, not very far from it. Pauſanias, who wrote about 
the middle of the ſecond century, ſays that of Babylon, the 
greateſt city that the ſun ever ſaw, there was nothing remain- 
ing but the walls; and Lucian who wrote about the ſame 
time, ſays that in a little time, it would be ſought for and 
not be found, like Nineveh. In the time of Jerome, who 
lived in the fourth century, the whole incloſure of the walls 
of Babylon was actually converted into a chace for keeping 
wild beaſts, and was uſed for that, and no other purpoſe, by 
many of the kings of Perſia. At length even the walls of 
Babylon, ſo. much celebrated for their height and ſtrength, 


were demoliſhed ; but whether by the Saracens, who con- 


quered that country, is not known. We find no mention made 
of Babylon for many centuries after this ; but Benjamin, a 
Jew of Tudela, who travelled into that country, about ſeven 
hundred years ago, ſays that there then remained ſome of the 
ruins of Babylon, particularly of Nebuchadnezzar's palace ; 
but that people were afraid to go into the place on account 
of the ſerpents and ſcorpions with which it ſwarmed. At 
preſent it is not agreed among travellers where the great city 
of Babylon ſtood, 


The prophecies concerning TyRE were, likewiſe, exceed- 
ingly numerous, referring to ſeveral ſucceſſive periods in the 
hiſtory of that great commercial city ; and they have all been 
remarkably fulfilled. Of theſe prophecies l ſhall only mention 
the laſt, as it correſponds to the preſent ſtate of Tyre. Tyre 
was the moſt flouriſhing commercial city in the world for a 
very long period, and was of conſiderable importance ſo late 
as the reign of Alexander the great, ſoon after whoſe reign 
the Jewiſh ſcriptures were certainly in exiſtence, having been 
tranſlated into the Greek language. There is however abun- 
dant reaſon to believe, that the prophet Ezekiel lived at the 
time of the Babylenifh captivity, near three hundred years 

— before 
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before the conqueſt of Alexander, and at a time when Tyre 
was at its higheſt pitch of power and ſplendour, being able to 
ſupport itſelf in independence, when all the adjoining countries 
were ſubject to the Aſſy rian or Babylonian empires. The 
following are the words of the prophet. Ezek. xxvi. 3, &c. 
THUS SAITH THE LoxD Gop, BEHOLD, | AM AGAINST 
THEE, O TyRUs, AND WILL CAUSE, MANY NATIONS 
ro COME UP AGAINST THEE, AS THE SEA CAUSETH 
HIS WAVES TO COME UP. AND THEY SHALL DESTROY 
THE WALLS OF TYRUS AND BREAK DOWN HER TOW - 
EKS: I WILL ALSO SCRAPE HER DUST FROM HER, AND 
MAKE HER LIKE THE TOP OF A ROCK. IT SHALL BE A 
PLACE FOR THE SPREADING OF NETS IN THE MIDST 
OF THE SEA. The ſame circumſtance is repeated afterwards, 
verſe 14, I WILL MAKE THEE LIKE THE TOP OF A ROCK; 
THOU SHALT BE A PLACE TO SPREAD NETS UPON: 
TH SHALT BE BUILT NO MORE; FoR [| THE Lord 
HAVE SPOKEN IT, SAITH THE LoRxD Gob. And again, 
verſe 21, I wIiLL MAKE THEE A TERROR, AND THOU 
SHALT BE NO MORE. THOUGH THOU BE SOUGHT FOR, 
YET SHALT THOU NEVER BE FOUND AGAIN, SAITH 
THE Lord Gop. If we trace the hiſtory of this great city, 
we ſhall find that it ſuffered ſo much in conſequence of ſeveral 
conqueſts, that there is not now the leaſt trace of the ancient 
city ; and that which was afterwards built upon an iſland, and 
was called the new city, is now a heap of ruins, and is only 
viſited by a few fiſhermen, Parvillerius, whom Huetius, 
who was acquainted with him, calls a very candid man, and 
who reſided ten years in Syria, ſaid, that when he approached 
the ruins of Tyre, and beheld the rocks ſtretched forth to the 
ſea, and the great ſtones ſcattered up and down on the ſhore, 
made clean and ſmooth by the ſun, the waves, and the winds, and 
of no uſe but for the drying of fiſhermen's nets, many of which 

happened to be at that time ſpread upon them, the proſpect 
brought to his mind the prophecies of ' Ezekiel above-men- 
tioned. This account has been confirmed by ſeveral travellers, 


The fulfilment of prophecies concerning Egypt is alſo very 
remarkable. They correſponded to ſeveral ſucceſſive periods ot 
its hiſtory, and the laſt of them is completely verified in the 
preſent ſtate of. that once great and noble, but now enſlaved 


and miſerable country. After the deſolatton of that land, * 
g the 
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the captivity of the people by Nebuchadnezzar, Ezekiel 
propheſied (xxix. 14, 15.) that it ſhould be A BASEH x1NG= 
DOM. IT SHALL BE THE BASEST OF KINGDOMS, NEITHER 
SHALL IT EXALT ITSELF ANY MORE ABOVE THE NATI- 
ONS; FOR I WILL DIMINISH THEM, THAT THEY SHALL 


NO MORE RULE OVER THE NATIONS. XXX. 12, 13. 1 


WILL SELL THE-LAND INTO THE HAND OF THE WICKED, 
AND I wiLL MAKE THE LAND WASTE, AND ALL THAT 
18s THEREIN, BY THE HAND OF STRANGERS; AND THERE 
SHALL BE NO MORE A PRINCE OF THE LAND OF EGyPT. 
From that time to the preſent, hiſtory ſhows that Egypt has 
never hada prince of its own ; but notwithſtanding its great na- 
tural advantages, has been ſucceſſively under the power of 
different nations. Its preſent maſters are the Turks and its 
ſtate of ſlavery is moſt abject indeed. Theſe are moſt extraor- 
dinary ſbots, and the whimſical conceits of ſefaries, 'expounders, 
and commentaters in applying them are, to be ſure, very won- 
derful! But Mr. Paine does not read the bible, and perhaps 
did not know any thing of the prophecies except from the 
flights of his own imagination. 


The Jews themſelves alſo, though they hold Chriſtians in 
the greateſt. deteſtation, are a ſtrong, and ſtanding proof of 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion. By Daniel it was foretold 
that they would ſuffer ſoon after the cutting off of the Meſſiah, 
and in conſequence of that event. And Moſes , foretold 
amongſt other things, that THE LORD WOULD SCATTER 
THEM AMONG ALL PEOPLE, FROM ONE END OF THE 
EARTH UXATO THE OTHER. AND AMONG THOSE NA- 
TIONS SHALT THOU FIND NO EASE, NEITHER SHALL 
THE 3OLE OF THY FOOT HAVE REST, BUT THE LoRD 
SHALL GIVE THEE THERE A TREMBLING HEART, AND 
FAINTING OF EYES, AND SORROW OF MIND.” Thoſe 
who are - acquainted with hiſtory will recolle& various ſuffer- 
ings of the-Jews ſince their diſperſion, in conſequence of their 
— regarded by every nation as aliens, who might be ap- 
preſſed with impunity. And even at preſent, when the 
milder manners of the age prevent ſuch groſs acts of violence, 
notwithſtanding the exertions of many liberal men in their 
favour, they are ſcattered abroad, without any fixed ſettlement, 
and are not allowed except it be in a few inſtances, to purchaſe 


lands, or to enjoy any of the privileges of ſubjects. It may, 
2 indeed, 
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indeed, be aſſerted, to be impoſſible to account ſatisfactorily for 
this ſtate of the Jews, ſo very different from that of every other 
nation, without admitting the truth of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
ſcriptures, in which, theſe remarkable events were ſo diſtinctiy 
foretold ; and ſtrongly prejudiced muſt be the mind of that man, 
who can attribute theſe predictions to human ſagacity, or can 
imagine any other foundation of them than the foreknowledge 
of that Being who made and directs all things. 


Iwill now aſk you, whether we may not juſtly conſider 
theſe prophecies as great corroborations of the truth of the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſpenſations ? and whether they are not 
to be ranked in a very different claſs from the oracles in the 
Heathen nations, and from thoſe predictions of which we often 
hear ſo much in theſe days, which are either the reſult of 
human ſagacity in diſcerning probable events at no great diſ- 
tance of time, or the effects of a heated imagination which 
may never be fulfilled in any degree, or perhaps interpreta- 
tions of the ancient Jewiſh and Chriſtian prophecies which 
remain to be fulfilled ? To dignify ſuch writings or expreſ- 
ſions with the name of prophecies is exalting them to a rank 
which they ſeem to have no pretenſions to. 


— 
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22 the evidence 2 Mahometantim. 


FELLOW-CIrIZENs, 


I PROPOSED laſtly to conſider whether there is evidence 
of a like nature, to prove that Mahomet was a prophet ſent 
from God, or whether we are able to diſcover ſtrong mai ks of 
impoſture, and to perceive a material difference between the 
evidences of his religion, and that of Chriſt. My reaſon for 
noticing this is, becauſe Mahomet laid claim to the character 
of a prophet, becauſe the religion eſtabliſhed by him has 
ſpread through a very great part of the world, and becauſe 
Mr. Paine has thought fit to place him on a level with Moſes 
and Chriſt, To enable you to form a judgment on the ſub- 


je, I ſhall briefly mention the following particulars : 
| SER | | 1. Mahomet 
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1. Mahomet did not found his pretenſions upon miracles 
properly ſo called, that is upon proofs of ſupernatural agency 
capable of being known, and atteſted by others. Chriſtians 
are warranted in this afſertion by the Koran itſelf, which not 
only does not relate any miracles, but in a manner diſclaims 
them, while it acknowledges them to have been wrought by 
Moſes and Jeſus. The viſits of Gabriel, the night journey 
of Mahomet to heaven, and the delivery of the Koran, reſt 
on the bare aſſertion of Mahomet, and deſerve not the name 
of 1 miracles. This want of atteſted miracles is a great 
deficiency in the religion of Mahomet. It may be added, 
that though miracles have been attributed to Mahomet by his 
followers, there is no inſtance of it until more than a century 


after his death, 


2. Mahomet was the grandſon of the moſt powerful and 
honourable family in Mecca,* and though by circumſtances, 
he did not inherit a fortune ſuitable to his birth, he had, long 
before the commencement of his miſſion, repaired this deft- 
ciency by an opulent marriage. A perſon of high deſcent, 
and nearly allied to the chiefs of his country, would not fail, 
as a religious teacher, to attract attention and followers. 


3. Mahomet conducted his deſign, at firſt eſpecially, with 
great art and prudence. He firſt applied to and gained ſome 
of his own family, and a few perſons of rank, making in all 
fourteen perſons ; this took up three years, during which all 
was tranſacted in ſecret. Afterwards, with the help of theſe 
friends, and under the powerful protection of his family, he 
began to preach publickly, and continued it for nine or ten 
years, and though there was no eſtabliſhed religion to contend 
with, he made no very great number of proſelytes. 


. Mahomet formed his ſcheme of religion ſo as to conci- 
liate not only the Arabians, but alſo Jews, and Chriſtians. 
He ſet out with the great doctrine of the ſtrict and excluſive 
unity of God, and acknowledged the divine miſſions of Moſes, 
and Chriſt, adding that he was ſent to reſtore the truth which 


had been corrupted by their followers. 
| 5. Two 


* Mr. Paine has ſhown himſelf as ill informed 1. the hiſ- 
tory of Mahomet, as reſpeCting the ſcriptures.— He ſpeaks of Mahomet 
as one of mean birth, 85 
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5 Two purpoſes pervade the inſtitution of Mahomet con- 
tained in the Koran, namely to make converts, and to make 
his converts ſoldiers. This is evident from his telling the 
Jews, Chriſtians, and Pagan Arabs, that the religion which 
he taught, was no other than had been originally their own ; 
from his never ceaſing to deſcribe the future anguiſh of unbe- 
lievers in terms calculated to inſpire the greateſt terror ; from 
his voluptuous paradiſe, deſcribed in the moſt glowing colours, 
and ſuited to the paſſions of his followers ; from his reſerving 
the higheſt heaven for thoſe who fought his battles, or ex- 
pended their fortunes in his cauſe ; and from his compliance 
with the paſſions of the people in warm regions, in indulging 
his followers with reſpect to women, whilſt he reſtrained them 
from inebriating liquors, though, by the way, he did not ven- 
ture to prohibit wine till the ſeventeenth year of his miſſion, 
when military ſucceſſes had eſtabliſhed his authority. Theſe 
circumſtances will eafily account for his attracting many 
followers, | 


6. After theſe twelve years peaceable preaching in Mecca, 
with no remarkable ſucceſs, he went to Medina, another city 
of Arabia. In this place were great diſturbances occaſioned 
by the mutual perſecutions of Jews and Chriſtians, and of the 
different Chriſtian ſets, added to the hereditary contentions 
of two hoſtile tribes. The religion of Mahomet preſented a 
point of union, embracing the principles which were common 
to all, and met therefore with ſome ſucceſs, though not very 
conſiderable, till a political aſſociation introduced Mahomer 
into Medina, and placed the government in his hands. From 
this time he diſcovered his views, and pretended to a com- 
miſſion to attack the infidels, to deſtroy idolatry, and to ſet 
up the true faith by the ſword. He was victorious in many 
battles, his ſucceſſors were ſo likewiſe, and Mahometaniſm 


became the prevailing religion of Aſia. 


7. Mahometaniſm never gained converts in conſequence of 
an examination into the grounds of it, among perſons not in- 
tereſted in the reception of it. In what country was this re- 
ligion ever generally received, in which the ruling powers 
oppoſed it, and — it, or in which the ruling powers 
were not previouſly Mahometans ? 

| Other 
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Other circumſtances might be mentioned, but I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with theſe, and ſhall leave it to yourſelves to re- 
mark, how very different was the origin and progreſs of 
Chriſtianity * | | 


hb FEE 3. AFL 


FerLow-CriTIZENS, | | 
I HAVE now finiſhed the work I undertook. I have eſta- 
bliſhed, I hope to your fatisfaQtion, that Jeſus Chriſt was a 
perſon with divine authority ; that this is proved to us by mi- 
racles and prophecy ; and that the ſcriptures containing his 
doctrines deſerve to be conſidered as the word of God. In 
doing this, I have endeavoured carefully to abſtain from all 
thoſe arguments which could have no weight except with 
Chriſtians, and alſo to confine myſelf to the proof of thoſe 
things which all Chriſtians agree in believing, and on which 
they build thoſe doctrines by which particular ſeQs are diſtin- 
guiſhed. Should doubts ſtill remain on the minds of any of 
ou, be not diſcouraged, nor conſider the ſubje& as ex- 
hauſted. Theſe letters are only a compilation from the works 
of the many excellent writers to whom I have occaſionally 
referred, and it is probable, notwithſtanding the cortections of 
kind friends, not only that there are many defects in the ſtyle 
and method which might have been rectified, but what is ot 
more conſequence, that ſome arguments have been omitted, 
and others weakened by il|-timed abbreviation : but their ſpeedy 
publication appeared to be an object of the greateſt importance, 
The ſame motive which has induced me to publiſh theſe let- 
ters, will alſo lead me to remove any difficulties which may 
occur to a. ſincere enquirer after truth, as far as lies in my 
power, and I make no doubt that there are many others who, 
on being applied to, will be found equally willing. 
| The 


— 


*S Paley's evidences of Chriſtianity, vol. 3, and Prieftley's letters 
to a philoſophical uubelie ver, vol. 2, letter 11, 
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The immoral lives, and bitter diſſentions of Chriſtians, have 
been often brought as an argument againſt Chriſtianity ; this 
is a very unfair argument, but however let me entreat you to 
take away this reproach. Show by your behaviour, that 
whatever be your ſpeculative opinions, you conſider real prac- 
tical goodneſs of heart and life, as the one thing needful, and 
the only means of obtaining the favour of God here, and eter- 
nal happineſs hereafter. Above all let me exhort you, as 
children of the ſame Almighty Father, who is the author of 


all the good we enjoy, as followers of Jeſus our common 
maſter, whom we all profeſs to love and reverence ; and as 


perſons travelling the ſame great road to glory, honour and 


immortality—to cultivate love one for another, to put away 
from you all religious animoſities, and to ſhow yourſelves Chriſ- 
tians, not in outward profeſſion only, but in deed and in 
truth, aQting according to the precepts of Chriſt, Wiſhing 


you all happineſs both for time, and for eternity, 


I am, c. 


T. D. HINCKS. 


